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Foreword 



For over a decade ther^ has been a very ^spirited 
discussion on college campjuses about the nature and 
function of campus ministry. The previous model 
wa& invariably that of a priest chaplain, only rarely 
aided by lajf^ persons (usually stiidents) in very 
secondary positioh*s. The toUege chaplain celebrated 
the Liturgy/ provided opiportunities' fdr the Sacra- 
ments, gave spiritual counsel /arrange'dl retreats and 
pre-marital instructions. | On some campuses he 
; served as moderator to apostolic groups, such as the 



Young Christian Stude 
Federation of Catholic 



:s (YCS) or/ the National / 
ollege Studfents (NFCCS)^- 
While he -was often tijjly helpful tq individuaT\ 
students who sought |iim outy he ' was hanlly 
significant to the cerjtral life^ on 'bampu^ A 
chaplain went with a I Catholic college like the , 
crucifix on the cbssrbom v/all and tli^' prayefr 
opening the classroom lecture^ 

The college or J university . budget generally 
reflected the low/ esteem in Avhich the role of 
ministry was held, and^ seldom occured to /chief 
admihi|trators to firid/p place in the structures of 
decision-making for me chaplain so that he could 
exercise institution-Wide influence. In fairness to the 
presidents, they oft^n kept, the chaplain outside the 
lines of authority arid Reporting precisely to give him 
independence in /performing, his pastoral duties to 
the students. 

Relations with /the local Church were usually 
minimal, ofterT 'r^^uced to obtaining faculties for 
visiting retreat m^bters and warding off complaints 
from local pastors!, disturbed that an "'outsider" was 
moving iri on thd^r turf with their parishioners. (The 
most severe "attack" on tlie local pastor was for a 
young p^nshionef to request his/her college chaplain 
to officiate at the marriage ceremony!) 

Sinc^mi'ost Ci^tholic colleges and universities were 
spons6r0d by a j religious community, tJie'appfelrit- 
ment/of| a campus chaplain often took a peculiar 
turn/ ScJnie clerical communities did not want the 
bishop ] ^'interfering'' on their campus, white 
.titut^ons sponsored by non-clerical religious 
at ftimes be assigned a priest infirm of body or 
irit. Secular campuses often did better. Bishops 
assumei a responsibility there and gave an attention 
that vjas sometimes not welcome elsewhere, or 
(often iii the case of sisters' colleges) Was totally 
inadeq(igjt6 to the need. 

I ddf hot mind reciting this often dreary history 
becaus^ ,|[ i think the current situation shows that a 
happy ending is on, the way. Not only is the basic 
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meaning of campus ntinistry iundei^going thoughtful 
examination, but the authbrities iii the institutions 
and in the local churches are beginning to pay 
serious attention to >yays of developing its role. . 

I think there are three m£Uor questionsT^^under 
discussion now: what campus ministry M what 
should be its relationships with the Ibca^fl^ihurch; 
who does it. The last question: who dws it, is 
getting particular attention^ A veritabie l^iiasure of 
personnel is being opened for us to see 
Lay people, men and ,\vpraen reUgpj) 
themselves in peer minlstr/ a^e all corYii| 
as leaders of the faith comrtiuriity on tfej 
is a development which rfiould be wel^ 
We do not^: know the answers for 
ministry, on the campusil/$m not sureij^ 
asked all 4he right questiOas; But the S| 
way ahead of us in ui^ring many, 
talents and their de^catiOn to 
Catholic campus has a/ marvelous pj 
experience and to experiment with^ , 
of adult Chpstian communities; Enc!||ira^ement and 
support aWould* be expressed, in mewingful fashion. 

Presidentsr an* tne college cQ|mmunities they 
head, partidui^rly the campus m|M^ 
(no longer.ah isolated but a rea/^Jjfninistry), should 
be aj)le to look ta their local i)}|fitops for support, 
for trust, for understanding leatj||r$hip. It rs happily * 
evident to alLwho will bother t<J)l^^ that more and 
more bishops are/anxious to giyi^fust that. The **we'* 
and **they" mistrust which so bf^en marred relations 
between chanceiy arid univerisjlly can be replaced by 
a new model pf healthy dlj[jogue and cooperation. , 

These remarks, then, quite naturaU>(«t)introduce 
this special issue of Occasional Papers \6n Catholic 
Higher Education. Becaij^ of the wig^h^X response 
fron) all sides to new initiatives in campus ministry 
on CathuKc campuses,/>Ve| asked one of the rpore 
perceptive leaders. Fatter Lawrence J. Madden, S.J. ' 
of Georgeto^yn University, to collect and edit a 
series of papers whicjv wo\jld advance the valuable 
discourse on this iniportant ministry! The. College 
, and University Dep|rtment is gratefuP to Father/ 
Madden and to his ipbntributors. It is our hope thar 
their words will s|j|ri1lulate further in-dgpth analysts 
oh where weYiiavjj :been, are^tftow, anoF should^o. 
Action models, |biis rooted mcareful theolopcal . 
refieetion, sh6uj)J b^ welc6med and developra. on^ 
many Catholic c^inpuses. 

... J , ^ . Msgr. John F JMurphy 

'jf-.i'y* ExecutivfDirector, 
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;t6^f^ theht ac^cbmplish their; t^i^iousvm \^ 
^i^cei^ more, adequate ^fi ^ t • 

yprepjared persoiinel, and nnin^tei^ ^ v 

bility in ojffice/ As the agefecy ^ Whiq^^^^ 
ipirpniptes but reflects ^the church on carnpiis;'!^^^^^ 
j^Us Miiiistry is showing lines of d^vjelbpirt 
one sees in tlie Church at large* As you reatd th^ 
thi$ collection Qf articles^ I caU ydur/ittenii<)^^^ 
three theiiies contained in the papers: (I); a^ d^^^ : 
fing understanding of **the church* Vas a hetww^^ 
Mature, personal relationships in tiie; $pin^^^^^ • 
awakened sense of thfe ministry of every Christian,, a 
sense of shared responsibility and leadership; (3) a , i 
spirituality^ which develops /i close inteii0r ^nk j 
between our, desires to change the world for the / 
better and to celebrate the present gift of the Lord i 
tn his creation/This third phenomenon may '<b^ the 
le^-ast expliciV in the followirig papers; but it is 
strongly implied in m%ny of them and is felt if pnly 
;by\ the absence of disputes between the "world ; 
changers" and the "life celebr^tors" of a few years* ; 

Daniel Gemjann's jiaper, outlines three closely l 
related insights of thte* Second Vatican Council and 
gives a theological grounding to the '"^pp roaches 
being taken in the campus appstolate today. A sense ; 
of shared leadership and responsibility for the 
ministry .is clearly reflected jn the contributions of 
Charles 'Cwrric S.J., Monica Helfwig and Jennifer 
Konecky, who reflect on the particular religious 
ministry 6f the. president of the institution, the 
faculty mehaber arid the lay minister. George Win- 
zenburg S.J. and T. Michael McNulty S.J.'s paper on 
spiritual direction reflects a well-developed and 
firmly establislled ij^ogram in this vital area that 



!; coiild^ btjtier camipuses:;^yr owiji^ 



« - '^7 V'V .-v ^tfVj--.,,.^.-.^:;^ 



suggest} a[; 



ari;; ad^ntage >vhicK th^Ji^j 



invrattiel of vits 6)^in]^ pluimli^^ telifiio^i 
; ; ity; It trii^ 

^.meparish;lwel:\V^'^:^ ' •■••■;;V/j' ^^^:;\«^;|^\ ::'&('^y:rfl 

>"f;tp'vit$vpaiticyia^ 
C presehfe 

the i)aiper of Jam Aiiptliei^^ 

V that needs rteflettioh ar^^ a* sbinej fut|4re ; ^-0^il 

V dite is ;;thait of i^olvenieht of carni)uts miriisters in ■ ^- i^i^? 
I ; thefoniiatic^^^ fapulty develop- 

infent and i^ : 
; ; emerges out ^f the campiJ^^^^ : 1' 

■ to be spokesman (or wprnan) foif the irelJigious ; • 
rniss^^^ the institution. Cooperative wbrW with ; 
college officials to eliminate; ^ehumanizingjc 
tions in dbnnitories, work wi :^ 
v value<)riented courses or int^disciplinary study of 
critical problems such aS wofld hunger, calling the 
attention of academic officials to siibject r^att^r or 
methp^folbgies that do or do not promc^te cc^ndi- 
tions for faith -T these are samples of current efforts 
by campus miriis^ersr It is to be ihope^ that the 
dialogue among campus ministers initiate^d here will 
provide a stimulus for further discussion./ 
' My sincere thanks are extended to /Sister Alice 
Gallin osu, the Associate fixecutive/DireCtor, College ^ 
& University Department of th0 N(/;EA and Dr. 
Margaret Healy, Chairperson pf the Campus Ministry 
' Committee of the NCEA, for their substantial help 
in the production of this issue. , / 
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INTRODUCTION 



\ On December 7);i965, ihk Fathers of the Second 
Vatican Council promulgated one of the Council's 
final and most significant ^ocum^nts: The Pastoral 
Constitution onUhe Chiirth in the Modern World, 
oft^n referred to by the opening words of its Latin 
text: Gaudium et Spes, The following day Vatican II 
soleriinly closed its deliberations arid the post-cqn- 
ciliar\era had begun. Tme Catholic Church would 
never "^be the same again J 

Catkblic higher education is one area presently 
being reconsidered aria restructured in reference to 
the challenges of the times and the new cfpnscious- 
ness generated by Vatican II. This is especially true 
of campus ministry, me apostolic work carried out- 
nowadays\ often by / a pastoral tearii of priests, 
religious* and laity fvprking in' cooperation with 



members of the colk 
in order to ^nha'nce 
those environments 
edifying history on 

'Campuses in this con 
areas, Vatican i\ ha< 
this apostolate. Thi 
in recent years with 

. in widely diverse sh 



ge and university communities 
the quality of Christian life in 
This rininistry has a long and 
^^atholicv Protestant, and secular 
ntry. Blit, as in so many other 
greatly influenced and changed" 
s can>pus niinistry has emerged 
a whole new vitality incarnated 
pes; 



This ^ present stti 
articulate all the cop 
" present shaping of 
is much niore lim^ 
changed perspectiy( 
in campus ministry 
closely related cpnci 
expressed in Gfauc ium et Spes)^ 
examined; and/fin 



H Spes and ' * 

CathoHc University 

} nate in fresh ways what it means to be Christian in 
today's world, ' : 

THfe CHANGED PERSPECTIVE 

/fn the late 1950'?^ students at an * American * 
Catholic university received the foUoWirig notice: 
**Ail students. Catholics aS well as non-CatHolics, are 
.obliged to attend the annual retreat-Anyone whb 
has not fulfilled his obligation of making a retreat 
during the Fall semester will not receive his semester 
grades until jKe ha» ma^de a retreat at a retreat 
hQUse." Probably no one was particularly surprised. 
This notice expressedja policy widely held for a long 
time at such institutions. Mandatory retreats, 
Masses, chapel talks, couriseling sessions were all 
interwoven with the/academic life in such a way that 
one's person.al Chmstian development was carried 
out not only in tne context of academic life, but 
under the protection of academic sanctipns and 
privileges. The yatholic university resembled a 
apart from the rest of the world. 
5try— ordinarily referred to then as 
/as very much part of that institu- 



dy is hardly an attempt td" 
t'ributions of theCounc'il to the 
campus ministry The scope here 
ed. After briefly indicating the 
that has occured in recent^years 
at. a Catholic university-, three 
iar insights (found most clearly 
ill be critically 
Uy, these insi{||i|||^ will be used to 
provide a baa(i$ fdr understanding and developirig 
this apostolatje at ^Catholic university. 

tJiTderlying this/study is not only research into all 
the documents'of A^atican II but also six years' work 
in campus/ minisiry on a Catholic campus.* This 
experience hajfe bprrie out the view that the con- 
ciliar insights f^^ out here do provide a basis 
for devdfopine smch a ministry. The study is being 
presented both /as an opportunity to share these 
reflections with fathers engaged in this ministry and" 
to* raise thd bi/oader question as to whether ^the 
coriclmions prawn here are analogously applicable in 
other areas ^s Catholics seek to. discern and incar- 
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Catholic state, se^ 
The campus mir 
the chaplaincy—)! 
tional struqture./ 

A considefamy different perspective is reflected 
in this excerpt A^rom "The Catholic University in the 
Modem Worlg," a report, issued by the Second 
Congress of bfclegates of the Catholic Universities q( 
the World, ' 3ft the conclusion of its meeting' in 
A^atican City November 1972: ^/ 

Campus yminisiry, like the strictly academic 
activities^ af the university, must be inspired by 
a profbUnjd respect for human freedom, which 
is an indispensable basis for hutnan and Chris^ 
tian growth of personality. It is only on this 
basis thit She Catholic university can form 
mature /persons who will j\oi tolerate a 
"divorca between the faith that they profess 
and the/lives they lead,'' 'but rather /'will unite 
their human, domestic, professional, scientific,' 
or tecHnical endeavors into' a' vital synthesis 
with th iir religious values."^ 
A shift o .outlook is clear. The student is no longer 
viewed a; living in a special ^'Catholic worid" or 
"Christerdom" vyhile at the university, a world in 
which Qie can' develop as a Christian within a 
structure j context of special -privileges and sanc- 
tions. Rjjther, the student is viewed as already living 

^ Occqsional Papers, Winter 1976 



Christ 



As 



||ip^ 5VoHd^^^ being 
^i^P^:^ but a ^Vital sy n 
l^ifl^^ is soll< 

plei^^v^^^ adult; Christian 

|plpS0^ , . 

pti$!»^:INS^ in spite of but bipcause 

l^iS;^^ jfask in this world is the 

Siljuai^ snared with others on this 

Siich a ta^ is cairied out in the very midst 



'ian m that wdrld. Not 
sis" is called lor. This 
rooted in Vatican II. 
uiged to be 'deeply 
cems of today*s world. 



l^jjt^^^tRfe^v^^ of huma: 
^^loiiin^^ wi 
!:i»ct^ wnijehow to 
areas of C 
^)l)y; witi^ from thr 
lliiitf^rt^^ i dee] 

?Gh^^ discover 
• ;c)^ in'j 
Tbthei^i';;- ■ 
: Thbs^ in • camp 



thought and ac^iQri,. of 
»ut any pressure for |h^^^ 
baptized and' thus made 
stian presence. Not^ then, 
world, but there, in the very 
human existence is rthe 
d respond to God and to live 
hrist-shaped life of service to 



ministry 'anywhere, and a 
fpttidri in a Gath^lic| university^ find themselves 
called upon tor discover ways to enable tho§e whom 
they serve to grow ^into such a Christian presence in 
the world j not oWy "after graduation" but even as 
they experience/ the less explicitly Christian ele- 
ments^of their education. 



THE INSIGHTS OF GAVDIUM ETSPES \ 

The documents of Vatican II, having a diverse, 
composite authorship, do not always manifest a 
Conisistent line of * thought. A critical analysis of 
Gaudium et Sjpe^, however, does corroborate the 
perspective just enunciated. This can be expressed in 
what it says of three interrelated themes*;^ 

/l. The adult Christian is called to a"^ life deeply 
involved in the world; ' * 

/ 2.*The basis for this involvement is the Chris- 
tian's shared responsibility for the promotion of 
/culture; 

.3, Such a presence calls fof a genuine respect for 
the rightful autonomy of created reality. 



Ttie Adult ChriBtidn»in the World 

Gaudium et Spes was one of the final documents 
Tomulgated by the Council. Not only its subject 
atter but also its stature as a pastoral Constitution 
akes it a significant and mature expression of 
lonciUar thought on the question of the Christian in 
le world, ; ! ' . ^ 
This Constitution, although sometimes speaking 
the roles of bishops, priests, religious and laity, is 
cWaracterized particularly by' a strong affirmation of 
the presence of. all Christians in the world. The 
terms u^ are such all-inclusive designations a^ ^'the 
followers iof Christ," "Christians,' ■ "the People of 
Uod/^ "the Church." Prescinding from the question 
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of^bn-CatHpHc Chrfstiajisi thp yijsw 
tion \i, neitMt; that o^^^ the Church 

the hiel^chjA 110 r^^^^^^^^ a|firmirigb i • presence -in^^^p^^ 
world 6nly fq^ i^ri^re^ c^ 

herisive: Undcrm^ 1^ oitiy^ aij^jCHjin^ 

eciplesiolpg^; t^utvan 
which demands 1|iit'*^ 
The jCoiistitutio^ 

lines: 

The jbysv^^ 
- anxieties ^bf 
{ those; wha 
the?5e !t6o 
.a n Ki^tiiig^^ \)f^ tjite 



^joy! 



^hOpfe$;-ith^ jii^isl^si iahd|^ 

or *iriv ii^ afnibted^^; 
imd>hi^ 

t;M Cliri^> liuleed' ■ 




for the whole , 
descripUon of 
titution's^em- 
stian in the 



iqlldS 

nothing^ genuinely 
in their hearts^ Foi^ 
conftpb^d oiF men,; Uriite^ 
^ led by ' thfe Hply^^S^ jourh 
Jcingdpm '^of^ theJy 
conried Uip^iiewi 
every^man.'T^^ 

izes that] it is tnily and intim^^^ lii 
mankind ajnd/ its history »^ 
The^ line^ establish the cont^^t 
document and lead into the follo^^ 
the vj^orld which uifBi^rhes the Cb 
T)hasis on thelpresencp of every C 
^wprld:."' v-v,;-' ■■a 

Therefonp, the Council fociises its attention on 
the world pf men,, the whpl? human family 
. along with the sum of those realities in the 
" midst of which tha\ family liyes; It gazes upon 
that world which is the theater - pf man's v 
history, and carries the marks, of his energies, \* 
his tragedies, and triumphs; that world whicih 
the Christian sees as created and sustained by 
its Maker's love, fallen indeed into the bondage 
of sin,*yetvemancipated now by Christ He wiis ' 
oiicified and rose again to break the stran^ler 
hold pf personified Evil, so that Jthis world" 
might be fas^oned aney^ according to Gpd's 
design and reach its fulfllJme^^^ 
The worid is not regarded^M "out there'* somewhere 
beyond the cpnfines pf the Gliurch. The Constitu- 
tion affirms what is becoming ihdifeasingly clepr ^p 
Christians in general, that there is^ butorie World, the 
world of humans, which is at the same time the 
theater of human history and , of the unfolfj^ng of 
God's creative love for all people. It is in> such an 
integral visi&n of the world that Gawdf/wm, etJSpes ^ 
seeks to delineate the active presence of the Church,; 
and therefore, of Christians, amid humanityl Church 
and world are distinct, but not separate. 

Addressing itself not only to Catholics nor even 
only to Christians, but, on behalf of the People of 
God, entering into conversation with every; person 
on the problems facing all of humanity, the Council 
seeks to give proof of the solidarity of the Church 
"with the entire human family with which it is 
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live, its 
pamatic 
e^S to 
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n of 
ealities 
f God 
tVes render 

jTsi^^tuti0n as^ 
tic Constitu- 



as well as its respect and love for that 
•jiRap TThe Council speaks from this vantage 
ll^oto states; "We miist therefore^ recognise 

the world; in wh' * 
^;(^xii€Ctations, its Ipngings, and ' 
eharactferi this peotf* 

j^sdernv **autlientic signs of 
pufl?Q5b JUi ,th^ happenings 
fWhicHOthis Fbople has a pa 
this ajge/''' In seeking to 
and the tjijestiohs they r; 
arid the human Tace in ^yho 
..service to^each other."' ; ^ 
. Expressing the function of this 
cpiilplementary to thdt of The Dogi 
tion on the Church, the Council says it must now 
"consider this same Church ihasinuch as she exists in 
the world, living and apting with it."^ A few lines 
further on the Council develops this ideJa niprei fully: 
Thus the Chyrch, at once a visible assembly, 
and a spiritual community, goes Toi|wafd to- > 
' gether with humanity jftid experiehces tlje same 
earthly lot which the world does. She serves as 
a leaven ^and as a kind of soul for human 
society as it is to be renewed in Christ and ' 
transformed into God's family. l 
That the earthly arid - the heavenly city 
' penetrate each qther is a fact accessible t<j) faith 
alone. It remains a mystery of human history, 
which sin will keep in great disarray un'til the 
splendor of God's sons is fully revealed.* B 
Part II of the Constitution is given ovel| entirely 
to a detailed cpnsideration of certain cru<|ilal prob- 
. lems in th^^ world of today and the necessity for all 
fehristians^o be engaged in the solutiort^m them. 
Finally, we Constitution concludes in a yv\r\ similar 
to its openjng lines: ^ Ij 

Mindful of tbe Lord's saying: *'By ;t]|js will 
^ all men know mat you are my disciples )|f you 
* have love for .qne another" (Jn, j lf| 35), 
Christians cannot yeairn for anytni ii;;; more 
arjdently thari to sSrve the men of the friodern 
' world ever mo|e generoyfly and ef 'ejctively. 
Thefeforej^holdihg faithfully to the gijj^pel and 
benefiting from its resources, and unlf j^d -with 
every man who loves and :pricficefcliiusti€e, 
Christians have shQultfered a giga|tik task 
demanding fulfillment in this^ wor!d;f< Ijpncern- ' 
jng this task they n^ust give 4 reckonink:^^ 
whb will judge every man on the last d ly.V* 
Being Christian only serves to deepen, [to lessen, 
. the urgency of this engagement in the wqM. 



The Christian and the Development of Cy 

'*The» P'roper Development of Culture 
Chapter II). risks being passed over as 



tnre 

f (Part II, 
isimply an 



rapplication of the doctrines of Part Tto 9 restricted 



area of human activity. Its position in the text, 
^ndwiched between jmarriage and socio*e6pnomic 
life, encourages such, an <^r^ight. The chapter did 
start as such a limited c%sW^ it evolved 

into ^a presentation, in final document, of the 
principles fundamental to Christian presence in all 
the^reas treated in Part II. A proposal to mpve it to 
i more logical position was put forward too late. 
' Bven during the Council's deliberations however, 
Cai;dinal Lercaro described the chapter as "the key 
to the whole Constitution".* ^ : 
* According to this chapter, every human being,, 
precisely as a human person and enjoying the 
dignity and responsibility of personhooid, is im* ^ 
mersed iri the *'given-nes$'' of created reality. This ' 
"given" - is referred to iq this chapter as '*natufe", 
not in the sens^ in which one speaks of "human 
nature" nor of "natural" as contrasted with "super- 
. naturak'* iRather, it is what we discover on being 
born, as a given and a gift. . 

Confronted y/ith such nature, humans come to 
; recognize their cultural task, "to come to an 
authentic and full Jiumanity\ only through culture, 
that IS, through the cultivation of natural good and 
values. Wherever human life is involved, therefore,, 
nature and culture are quite intimately 
connected."* ^ - . . 

"Culture" is being used in a more fundamental 
sense -than a refined appreciation of the arts, though 
this is included. < 

The word "culture in its general sense 
indicates all those factors by which man refines 
and unfolds his manifold spiritual and bodily 
qualities. It means his effort to bring the world 
itself under his control by his knpv/ledge and 
his labor. It includes the fact that by improving ^ 
customs and institutions he renders social life 
more human both within the family and in the 
. civic community. Finally, it is a feature of 
culture that throughout the course of time a 
man expresses, communicates, and conserves in 
his works great spiritual experiences and d^- , 
sires, so that these may be of advantage to ^the 
progress of many, even of the whofe human 
family.*^ ■ ' ■ ' 
The Council expresses its awareness of th6 increasing 
numbers of pieople who are conscious; tfiat they 
, tjjemselves are the artisans: anjd ^authors of :the 
Culture of .their community^ and oT ;a growling sense 
of humlp interdependence 1n promoting such de- 
velopment. . , , y; ' * 
The Cpuncil [Fathers see this (^espcjJh'sibility rooted 
in one's very hum^anity and mape even more urgent' 
by one's Christian faith which provides '^excellent 
incentives and helps toward; discharging this duty 
more energetically and eSpecjally toward uncovering 
the full meaning of this^ activity, a meaning which 
gives hu^man culture its eminent place in Jthej integral 
' vo'cation oTmah."* ^ 0I 
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Respect for the Autonomy, of Created Reality 

. . » • \ . • 

y Gonsistentwith this affirmation of the. validity of ^ 
a ChristianVactive-participation in the cultural task 
^confronting all pf humanity, the CounciP Fathers ' 
express the need to respect the proper autonomy or 
• ihdependejice of this reality.* This need is expressed 
in contrast to two positions tjie Fathers consider as 
deviations from a iMroper understanding of temporal 
^^lity. I • 

•The Cbuncil rejects the view of the temporal , 
which regards it as so lacking in its own proper value • 
and: inner Gohsistency as to be absorbed into a 
'relationship with God which' effectively neutralizes 
th6 human being-s presence and activity thqre and \ 
would thus "work against the: independence (auto- 
ndmia)Q{ men^ of .societies, or of the iciences,"*^ It 
is precisely such a view that many of our contem- 
poraOries f^ar, and wjth reason, fof such rejection of 
it has not aMays bjben a strong point in the history 
of the^Church. 

On, the otter, hand, the Council also rejects the ' 
view which, at least partially in reaction to the first 
jjxtrcme, totally isolates the temporal ifrom God. 
"Aware of the ^6f tcbrnirtgs sometimes found among 
Christians ^whb do not sufficiently attend tp the 
rightftil automony of created reality, the Council 
affirms that : a proper understanding of human 
.activity does not h^cessariLy lead.lo the Promethean 
stru^le feared by many today.* 

These two positions shpuld not be seen as two 
poles, as thou^ the Council has moved the Chutch . 
along*a conti^iuum awa/ from the pole of total 
control and closer to tl* pole of absolute auton- 
omy. The conciliar positibn is not a middlq ground 
or a compromise^ in a power struggle. This view 
would imply that it was still the Church which was ; 
somehow .empowered Iro bestow or ^ withdraw the 
autonomy of various sectors of created reality— 
somewhfit like a benevolent dictator. It is just, such a 
view which moderns rightly reject. But instead of a 
view of temporal reality as lacking in its own proper 
value and having suc/i value only in being referred or 
offered to God, th/ Constituti,on here affirms that • 
"created things an^ societies themselves enjoy their 
own laws and values which must be gradually 
deciphered, put to use, and regulated by mfen".*® 
This approach is not only required by, moderns but 
. harmbiiizes with the will of the Creator; *'For by the 
ver^ circumstance of their havfng been created, ^all 
things are endowed with their ovhi s^bility, truth, 
goojjness, proper laws and order''.*' I'his does not ; 
mdan that the Christian now confront^^ reality witlv, 
no reference to God. Rath'er such^a person is presen^l^^ 
to the World, acknowledging its creatureliness, but 
working with it and'amidst it, respecting its proper ^ 
laws and.vplues^ realizing that thus one js cooperaf- 
ing with God and referring fctility t6 God its 
(Creator. ' **F6r though the same *Gbd is Savior and « 

• ^-i i ■ ' ' . ' • ■ • 
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Creator, Lbrd of^ human histor)/ as' well as of ^ 
salvation history*, in the divine arrangement itself the ' 
nghtful autononriy of the creature, and particularly -^ 
of mant is n6t withdrawn. Rather it is re-established 
in its own dignity and strengthened in it:*"^ ^ « • 
Thus the Christian in the world, by the very fdfct. 
of being human and Christian, is "called upon to 
respect the rightful autonomy of the process /pf - 
human culture.^ ' ' / 



APPLICATION TO CAMPUS MINISTRY 

AT A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY ^ i 

The cOnciliar perspective just developed seems to, 
call for a view of a Catholic university as priraafily ;, 
exercising a deep commitment to the shared cultural 
task of higher education, a task ciarried out jyith full 
respect for the rightful autonomy of the' , inner 
processes and laws of higher education. Its "Catho- 
lic" character, though, institutionally sanctioned 'by 
its constitution, would be effective in so far as there?; 
was actively present a "critical mass*' of Catholic. 
Christians-students, fatuity, administrators, jstaff- 
committed to the /prbmbtiori of this cultural task 
put of a Christian faith-life, numerous' enojigh to 
effectively influence. the ambience of the instiiution. 
This Catholic character of the^ university woiVild be 

• manifested not simply in its explicit religious func- 
tions, but especially in its effectively lived commit- 
ment to humanity, to justice arid triith, with an. 
obvious bias toward the; oppressed, the powerless, . 

' the poor. Through theolojgical4eflection and instruc- 
tion and throfigh oppor]^unities for explicitly Chris- 
tian activfji^, the cr^^ative-redemptive ^ action of. 
G^d,vopei/ative throughout th^-. whol^ educational 
proceS^ c^ld be brought to ^onsciofiS' awareness 
and celebi^fed by the-<fhristian cojnmiinity. 
■Campus^ministry iri' such a situation ni^ects the 

, freedom and support to carry ovit^lts* share of this 
mission, tts task is cbmprised df two major ele- 
ments, First; enablif^ Catholics (i)T Christians- the 
task is obviously ecumenical) to have the oppoi^tUn- 

• ity to internalize and develop their exi^tejnce as 
Christians in the world even now, while engaged in, 
this cultural task of education. Catholics particularly 
Seejn to need to learoi that tHeirrpsponsivie relati^ft- 

' ship with God and others in Chfist is not developed 
dsewhere and then applied to iheir d^ily life., but 
such relationships develop within the very con text 
of daily* living^ vThe tendency tg; identify c^^'s 

• spiritual development with explicit religious 
^ activities, ^quating^ the . quality of tTatholic living 
•:. with the frequency of Catholic prafelices, needs to 
' be challenged^ The spiritual activities-Htuisies, 
/ prayer groups, retreats, etc'.-need to be presbnted 

not as havens where one leaves the woHd to be ^ith ^ 
^ God, but as spaces or zones whemt erne ^can ma^^ 
explicit, bring to the surface, be i^-at tuned to the . 



presence and action of God in the midst of everyday 
life; 

A second priority for campus ministry is the 
integration jftto one's Chrisfiah vision of the per- 
sonal and gftjjbal concerns of humanity as such. The 
shared responsibility for developing culture, as 
understood by the Council, is not a trick to win^ 
converts but is a position consistent with a Christian 
conviction thajt it is in the fnidst ofchuman concerns 
of* all ^ieople that^ one's Christian 'comrnitment is 
•lived out. That th^is is a struggle against forces that 
dehumanize ^nd exploit, and that this is a stance at 
once global and local should be obvious. Campus 
ministers need to provide opportunities pr encour- 
age others to provide them to raise consciousness 
and to help in dealing directly with these human 
needs. Sometimes such consciousness raising and 
action will need to be directed toward the dehuman- 
izing elements present in the particular educatipnal • 
institution itself. 



CONCtUSlON 

The approach to campus ministry at a Catholic 
university developed here is not new to many 
campus ministers and Catholic educators. %oth have 
shared in the questioning, uncertainties, false starts 
and occasional successes of attempting to incarnate 
the Gospel vision of Christian presence that grew 
' out of Vatican II. One hopes that this reflection on 
Gaudium et Spes-^NxW contrib]^ to this on-going 
and challenging process. 

FOOTNOTES 

V 

'The complete research is contained in an unpublfshed doctoral 
dissertation. Responding to God in a Secularized World According to 
the Documents of Vatican II (College St. Albert, Louvain, Belgii^ 
1970) 245 pp. The experience has been as Director of Car-"" * 
•« Ministry at University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Ca« 

^*The Catholic University in the Modern World," para^ 
published as Vol. XXXY, No. 3. (March 1973) NCEA 
Newsletter. 

^Vatican 11, Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern 
^Wjorld, no. 1. All citations of the Constitution are taken from The 
Documents of Vatican II, edited by Walter Abbott, S.J, and published 

• by the CuiM Press, the. Association Press, and America Press (New/ 
Ycftk, 1966). 

o ^Ibid.^ no. 2. This descriptive defmition of the world has definit 
normative value in the conciliar documents not only due to it: 
-presence in this Constitution, but also to its being the product of' 
repeated formulations in response to the requests of numerous 

• Council l-athers. Cf Schema Constitutionis Pastoralis de Ecclesia in 
' rtiundo huffds temporis: Textus et rflationes (Nov., 1965), Relatio ad 
. Prooemium, ad. n. 2 (C)-(N), p. 8 (^^enceforth cited as Schema Nov. 

1965). Canon Charles Moeller, one of the principal authors of this 
document, in commenting on this text, notes that in the Latin the 




whole paragraph cited is one sentence with a single subject "munc/us" 
CVorld**), bringing out the unity of this one world as that for which ' 
Christ died and in which Christians, together with the fet of 
humanity, live and Work. He also mamtains that this definition sHoulil . 
be considered normative for the whole document. Commentary on • . 
the Documents of Vatican II, ed. H^Vorgrimler (New York, .Herder " 
and Herder, 1967-69), vol. V, pp. 87-91;) " ( 

no. 3. The clause *Vith which it Is bound up" ; 
inseritur'*) was added in the November, 1965 preparatory schema "So ^ 
as to better show the Union {coniunctio) of the People of -God with 
the world and to avoid an impression of distance or false condescelf- 
sion." Schema J^qv. 1965. Jlelatio ad Prooemium, ad. n. 3(B), p. 8. . 
The clause was later defended against the objection of one bishop < 
who felt it too strong because tliie Church is in the world but not of it. 
The response again stated? the desire of many bishops to emphasize 
the ^*intimate union (coniunctio) of the People of Ood with the 
world". Schema Constitutionis Pastoralis de Ecclesia in^mundo huius 
temporis: Textus et correctiones admissae necnon expensio 
modorum. Partis lae (1965), Modus 28 ad n. 3, p. 133.. 
^Ibid., no. 4 No^. 4-10 present this analysis. ' 
"^Ibid., no. 11. 1/ ^ 

^Ibid. . . 

.^Ibid., no. 40. . , 

. ^^Ibid. 

l^Ibid., no. 93, . 

La Documentation Catholique, 61 (Paris, 1964), coL 1661 
^^Gaudium et Spes^ no. 53. The final sentence was not added 
until the November, 1965 Scfiepia. The Relatio explairis: **The third 
emendation indicated the general object of the chapter, i.e., the* 
connection betweerT'culture and nature, since the chapter deals npt 
only with refined ^niltures, but with all human culture." Schema Nov. 
1965. Relatio ad n. 57 (nunc 53), (C), p. 33. Msgr. All>ert Dondeyne, 
one of the principal resource persons for this section, commenting On 
this paragraph, insists that culture is to be unjlerstood heus in this 
very basic and universal sense. "Man only exists as man in manifesting 
and expressing himself in culture; or; putting it in imother way, man 
humanizes himself only in, humanizing nature" "Lessor de la 
culture," (Ch. II), L 'Eglise dans le monde de ce temps. Constitution 
pastorale '*Gaudium et Spes**, sous la direction de Y..M.-J. 6bngar et 
M. Peuchmaurd, Unam Sanctam, 65b, Tome It (Paris, 1967), pp., 
460^61. «^ ^ 

* ^^Ibid., no. 53. The term is definitely to be understood in an 
arithropological sense. Schema Nov. 1965, Relatio ad n. 57 (D), p. 32 
Cf.-also Dondeyne,/>p. c/f., pp. 462-463. 

no. 57. Cf, nos. 33-39, and especially nos. 33-35 for a 
further development of the theology underlying this vocation. 
TtL ^^^^^i^ "o* 36. This human autonomy can also b? seen in the 
y!|Nf^s<»f human dignity and freedom in nos. 1 2-1 7, -24*32. 
i^4p7/>W.,no. 34. Cf. also nos. 7, 20, 21,36,41. 
^f^^ Ibid., no. 36. 
■ ^^Ibid. 

^^Ibid., no. 4 P. Cf. Gustave Thils, "L'activit^ humaine dans 
Tunivers (Ire partie, chapitre III)," Vatican II: L'Eglise dans le monde 
de ce temps: Constitution pastorale Gaudium et Spes, ed. Congar et 
Peuchmaurd, 65b, Tome II (Paris, 1967), p. 291; Alfons Auer, 
Commentary on the Documents of Vatican II, ed. H. Vorgrimler 
Ne\y York, Herder and Herder, 1967-69), vol: V,p. 192. 

^^Ibid., no. 59. The Relatio for the.Nov. 1965 Schema notes the* 
iced to respect the autonomy of the development of culture. Schema 
Nov 1965, Relatio ad n. 59, p. 34. ^ 
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US Ministei- and President: 
Partners in Service 



r The campus .minister and president have more in 
common than they might realize. Just today a 
brochure qrossed my desk describing I'Fund-raising 
as ministry". Such an identification should make the 
president feel less mercenary and make both campus 
minister and president feel more like partners. 
• They both struggle \vith the tension between 
what they say they are doing and what others 
perceive \th0|^ are doing. Srom^ would say that both 
presidential reports and capipus ministry mission 
statements are closer to fiction than fact. Campus 
rriinistryl speaks of: "effective Christian presence", 
"building Christian Community", "education for 
Justice", "developing men and womemfor others", 
but lives with the realitj^ ' that that^ presence is^ 
•muted, that community beset with jealousies and 
tensions, the cries of injustice fall on deaf ears, and 
students remain overly introspective, if not selfish. 
The president, too, knows that assurances to parents 
and dpnors about the religious vitality of the 
campus are often an uneasy mixture of hpi^es and 
Ies?-than-perfect reajities. 

What do we do? First, admit our problem, frankly ' 
and candidly .as more and more of ^us are doing. 
Then accept a shared responsibilfty to' move toward ' 
realistic, cooperative solutions. We have to leave 
behind Defensive posture and rhetoric. On a church- 
related campus at least, I would emphasize that 
campus ministry is the work and mission of every- 
one. If the campus minister is to avoid being the 
scapegoat for an ineffective program, he or she must 
be able to encourage and further collaborative, 
efforts. 

I try to stress on our campus that each of us, 
faculty, students, administrators and staff have the 
opportunity, if not the responsibility," to promote 
the growth of one another in creating an atmosphere 
wherein each person can freely become his/her best ^ 
^If: Within this context, campus ministry is a 
service by all for the growth of all. 

Too many campus ministry programs seem to be ' 
removed from the mainstream of campus life. This 
may be the result of a person's theology arid style, 
historical factors' or organizational problems! In 
large universities it' is more difficult to become 
intimately involved, but on a small c^fmpus it slioulcf 
be possible for the campus minister 4o be a catalyst, 
a facilitator and leader. The etfectiveness of any 
campus ministry program would. then be measured 
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by the extent to which it is integrated into the total 
^ life of the college or university and able to enlist and 
involve the talents of as many as possibleijThe life of 
a resident religious community, the vwjrk of the 
campus counseling , center, faculty advisjng, resi- 
dence hall programming— all are forms of campus 
riiiriistry in the broad sense of promoting growth. 
Th6j campus* minister has to be at home with and 
successful in . coordinating his/her activities with all 
of these components of college and university life. 

Very importantly, the campus minister has\to 
play a role, directly or indfrectly, iii thQ academic 
life of the campus, helping colleagues ask the larger, 
deeper questions, suggesting interdisciplinary dimen- 
sions and probing ethical issues. The campus minis- 
ter should also be able to deal with administrators 
N on aTespected and highly qualified peer basis. 

Today We are being told that admissions and 
development are ^©llegerwide responsibilities, and 
they are. But evep more so should the energizing of 
faith, hope and iove on campus be the work of us 
all. What are some of the obstacles to this'spirlKpf 
collaboration and cooperation an'd what are some 
the special opportunities open to us? 

Obstacles \ ^ 

On^ obvious obstacle to effective collaboration is 
the stereotyping we do of one another. The campus^ 
minister is the spiritual gucu, not very practical,'- . 
one-or-two issue person. Campus ministry is liturgy, 
personal counseling, and peripdic requests for in- 
volvement jn needy causes. On the other hand, the 
president is too business-oriented, not sufficiently % 
sensitive to important value questions, at best too 
distracted to. really care about the religious life on 
campus. (One of my fiht experiences as president 
was the surprise of some' that 1 really liked to 
' celebrate litujrgys to probe ethical questions, etc). 
We have to break down tliese stereotypes, encourage 
one another, in our mutual work of ministry, and 
complement our strengths and weaknesses. 

Closely related to personal stereotyping is the 
compartmentalfzing that occurs, even on a small 
campus. Authentic respect for healthy autonomy 
and distinction of roles too often dejgenerales into a 
/jealous defense of one*s tiirf, oFaf least a lack of 
interest iri What someone else is doing. We need to 
experiment more with organizational patterns and 
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group dynamics, but even more fundamentally, we 
ineednipre interest (not meddling) in one and therms 
work V more openness and trust, if a collaborative 
campus ministry is to be possible. 
: Another serious -obstacle is suggested by the 
haunting lyric from the musical *M776": *is any- 
bbdy there? Does anybody care"? To many on the/* 
academic scene today, even in church-related col- 
leges, campus ministry,^/at least in its more conven- 
tional form, doe$ not have much to say. Obviously, 
•blame and reasons\for this are multiple, but the 
situation does highlight the problem of winning 
credibility and being heard through various forms of 
pre-evangelization. 

Finally, campus ministry has to overcome the ^ 
image of being cosmetically added to a basically 
secular operation as a trade-off to soothe uneasy 
parents or conservative donors - rather than a 
vibrant force making a difference within the entire 
academic community. Phave not mentioned the 
problem of effectively funding campus ministry. If 
the president is\ serious about such ministry he or 
she has to provide adequate funding, and theo 
campus minister has a right to stress that account- 
ability. A sense of partnership is again important. A 
program has to be adequately funded, but first it 
must be carefully articulated and planned. 



Opportunities 

On the more positive side, cpllaboratiye and 
cooperative campus ministry is, challenged by new 
opportunities. Religious orders and congregation^ 
today are seeking greater clarity in the apostolic 
dimension of their college and university work. This 
search,, coupled witTi spiritual renewal, should riiake. 
for a stronger religious presence on campus. Cer- 
tainly a revitalized religious community strengthens 
. the campu^ministry effort. 

Increasingly, more widespread arid more effective 
religious-lay and clerical-lay, collabprative efforts are 
another most important opportunity for cooperative 
.tampus ministry. Part of this course is a grpwing 
awareness of every :^hnstian's participation in the 
ministrv^ :J>^^.'-'' ^ ~ ' - * 

toHsti^ and interdisciplin- 
' jrary problems and the 
S^qofl^he ^roup to *'put it all 
ministry more attrac- 



ministry. 
/ The quest 
ary approachei 
often-arti|:ula 
togethft^ima! 
tive and^?^ 






pus minister cannot 
^dimensions of biomedi- 
prdblemSj 4he eco- 



possiblyspl 
cal.:q;ue^fio 
ndmic issues^o, . ^ . 

hunger, etc:M||m3iit help from faculty colleagues 





«jTd[ u5$y resource allocation, wOrid 
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There is a new and growjing inti?r^t in questions; • 
of values, even where once **value-free" was a badg^ ■ 
of honor and courage. Education for social a^aj^r . 
ness and resjionsibility, education for justice, educa- ' ; 
tiori in the seryice of faith, are no longer strategiies 
easily dismissed as unsuited to the >academic enter-' 
prise. We are far from clear on whiat we talking" 
about in these areas, but at least we are talking - and * 
in some cases acting constructively ^ C 
try /should obviou^y be at the creative; center of ; 
. these. movements.;,'; '' ■ ' • "\ ■ 

YoUng meh and women are searching for a s^^ 
of their own worth and are mpte operf to^^^a 

* ministry which celebrates tt^at/worth arid j^^^^^ 
heal the many wounds of fear and Uri^^^ 
Movements toward spiritual i:enewal^nd to 
experiences of coiTtmiunjty are sJsO bppprtuhities to ' 
be seized upon in effective caippMsministr^^^t^ 
Certainly we ; need more deep-minded men and, 
women grounded in tolid spirkuality, arid certainly > 
we need to 4^Velop persori-inrCQmmunity -as an 
antidote to the selfisliness and seifcenteredness 
around and within us. Hope , is present in* both • 
directions in cuifent spiritual movements, but per- 
sonal si)iritual renewal has tq open outwards, and . 
theS experience of community has to be energizing, . 
not debilitating. ' V . 

' Conclusion ^ v : 

These refleqtions havp attempted to be praptical, 
not theoretical,;and theV are far from comprrfieiri- 
sive. It is obvious to.Us^all that campus ministry, is 
and must be highly si)ecific for each campus. Bach • 
program has to create Its own synthesis of pitiyer, 
liturgy, c6uhseling,A^^i^^^ 

challenge and comniunity building. ' The- burden of 
this paper is sirtiply that, >Vhatever the pahicul 
synthesis of possibUities, w^ 
between the campus minister and the president^ and 
among ias many segments of the campus cbmn^unity 
as we can muster. I am advpd^dng ari activist, hi^lya 
bvolved model because I Believe that 
of our belief in the- Incarnation andvResurrectip 
7 am advocating a cooperative models because of the 
need we all have for Support in our faith^in its ^ 

• development, strengthening and translation j irito j 
action, espedially in a highly interdependent world. ; 

P/ivate coliege'presidents discuss many survival ' 
str^egies these days. None is more importarit . than a 
strategy for a-collabprative campus ministry because 
the depth, vitality -arid^ practice of faith on- our 
campuses is our best reason for survival, 
; Rev^CharieS L. Curriers. J. 

' ' PfesiSentj'Wheeling College , 
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A NEW MODEtFOR MINISTRY 

^ "You dawhjt for a living?*' repeated the gentle- 
man sitting next to me on the airplane. 
' "I art an Associate Chapl^^ ; 

"But I thought all Chaplains were priests. Have 
you ever been in the military?" . 

^*No/Jn foct^ ^^^^ tjqtt^ points. Air Catholic 
Chaplains are;^ot necessarily pn 
beeh in the miiitaryv' . . : ^ ^ A 

We settled back with our coffee for tji^ next half 
hour and I proceeded to elucidate on fiji'^^^^^^ I 
am indeed doing ministry on a Je^mtijU^^ 
Campus as a f^^^^ of th^rstaff. I have 

actually been involved in creating this position over 
the last six iyears. All the regular questions follow; 
Are you a riiVn? ; Ho\y did you get into this field? 
What do you actually do? Well, .what kind of 
training do you have for t)ie position? ... And on 
and on . . . . 

\ It t^es a great deal of energy to be continuously 
explaining arid even justifying one^lf in a Churph 
and culture that do' not have many models for 
ministry other than that of vowed religious women 
and men and ordained men. In the six years that I 
have been involved in capipu^ ministry, the number 
of lay^ persons on other campuses has grown 
considerably. The Ta^ Force on Lay Ministry for 
the Catholic Campus Ministry Association has dis- 
'covered 135 lay persons across the country involved 
>yith part of full time campus -ministry. A large 
portion of these persons are on Catholic campuses. 
It is not unusual to find more than on'e lay person 
on a given staff. 

. Several factors are contributing to Jhe increasing 
' number of lay ministers. Catholic-Colleges are 
reflecting their priority of religious development for 
tKfeir campuses by . increasing their budgets for 
campus^ ministry enabling Targer and more divefte 
staffs. As a>Rartial response to Vatican H, the talents 
of lay peopIe^ave,'beeft xrealized and are now b^ing 
/tapped.' But dic^eses^ iiY^ene.ral,'h^^ not yet placed 
Ath^ same* pjioriry ^ oiiVthef/development of campus 
ministty^^^^ Iw have whole- 

; heafted^^^^^^ 

:-ntinifiSt^ d-/ /■■/'■/ ■ " . •/ " . 

f ^ Lay^ pei^hs on a pubp campus are invoked in 
!i many of the and experience the ^rne 

' joys ind pai^^^^ arid sisters on the 

iiCathdliQ campus^?¥^ti^ wofking,^4yith; 

ccui^ienical staf^^ Centers thdy -Save 

^iiifereritv^^ identity strup^es: A 
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lay jperson is more of an dddi^ on a Cajth^)ii^^^^ 
campus wherte tjxet model for ministry ha$ tradt'lii^^i^* 
aaiy bieen th^rdained male. Public camp^ise^^^^ 
usually expeipiiced a diversity of models for 
tw. The stereotype of "Chaplain" on the datl^^^^ 
campus is one that has !ta bie expaj)<Jed^^^ 
presence of lay ministers and religious women is 
helping to do this, but not always without i^sista 
from the hierarchy and the cajnpws comriniuhity^ 
itself. ■ ■ .. • ; -\-'' ' ^. . . ' •■• / 

My perspnal ministry has been on a Catholic; 
campus. However, in recent years I have had contact , 
with riiany campus rtiiriisters in btl\er settihjgs. My 
comments, althou^ written primarily from my 
vantage point, do riot neces^rily exclude lay petr ; 
sons, in other settings. Nor can they be entirely - 
reprissentative of them. There are alsbXmany ele- 
ments -that are common to^all woriieri involved in 
campiii ministry whether they are lay or religiously 
vowed; Finally, some of the pitfalls of campus 
ministry are characteristic of anyone involved in 
mmisterial work.' ' ' -. '^ 



FUNCTION AND STATUS ^ 

' ., ■ V* ■ * ■ ' . • , 't, ■ 

in attempting to define the parameteifs of lay 
ministries we have to look at a diversity of functions 
as well as status; Sometimesoob titles are a clue to 
thfe role a persbn 'fulfills on a given staff: The term 
lay minister spans the gariiut from the volunteer 
peer minister to the professionally paid full-time 
staff member. I will focus on the lay ministry that is 
paid, full-time, professional in status, and eollegial in 
function. This is not to say iJiat the bulk of lay 
peoples' positions are defined this way, but I think 
it is the growing edge of campus riiinistry. It is this 
type of ministry that has implications and promise 
for the future and for the Church. / 

' To 'Slarify: when I refer to lay niinistry, I meaYi; 
the same title, status, salary and job description as 
would apply to an ordained clergy person in the 
same situation. Title, status, salary and job descrip- 
tion will vary from one administrative, structure to 
the next. Yet, designating everyone on the staff as 
"Campus Minister", "Chaplain'', or **y\^ciate 
Chaplain*' with differing job descriptions Suggests a 
riew model for ministry. I think that limiting the job 
function by the job title pigeon-hojes the, lay person 
ipto a more restrictive style or form of miriistry. The. 
ijhdividual may actually be free to respond creatively 
to various needs within the given community, but I 
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ij&id it importa^^ and larger community 

to ire^ affirm this creative response rather 

: tha it as an accidental development. This 

model dif^^ signiificantly frbrn^ the one in which 
jQie priest is hired to do Vcarnpus«mnistry" and the- 
lay person is Responsible for music, program direc- 
tion, etc. A subtle, functional difference, yet very 
real distinction. I thinK it is the position of the 
'tTamj^us Minister" in the fullest, freest sense of the 
words that most lay people seek. 



WHAT DO YOU DO? ^ 

, Having distingtuished and defined professional lay 
ministry, the question remains, ''>yhat on earth do* 
you doI?r' Lay ministers are invoIved#in all activi- 
ties vthat are a par^ of camptis ministry: retreats/^ 
counseling, liturgii^, programming, teaching, schedr 
ulirig, publicity, preaching^ writing, social action,, : 
spiritual direqt'ion', administration,.prayer and music. 
We respond in many ways to the needs of the 
communities and institutions in which We are 
ministering. In ^nfie instances we can only be av 
Christian presence. In Other instances, a lay-minister 
gives campus' ministry a .unique, understanding to 
influence institutional poHcies. Campus ministry can 
thus challenge the administration in new ways,, i.e., 
t^omen's issues, child care, alternative life styjes. 

As I reflected li|khat it is to be a l;iiy minister on 
a campus, a frieiwiisked, '•What would a, typical 
work day look jike?^* Thumbing through the last 14 
months in my diftebook iiffirmed that there was no 
such thing as ^•a typical day", let alone wepk.j^b I 
sketched a day that is somewhere irt bet^^een typfial 
and 'ideal* One reason I would label it ideal is that 
n|psf days are neither predictable nor orderly - the 
built-in Excitement and frustration of campus minis- 
try. ^ ^ ; ' ■ ' :.>,„; , ; 

A "typical" day might include: , ^ 

1) t\y6 or three conversations/ sessions with 
\^ ; students (everything from personal counsel- 
ing to information forclass projects,);/ 

2) several letters to people pn campus and off; 

• 3) one planning mcctirig (at least)' for a coming ' 

retreat or event (usually in the* late after- 
\ noon or evening); 
4) several phone calls on a variety of subjects 
(scheduling rbtreat houses, finding films^ . 
speakers, talking to. a distressed parent, 
' .describing riiy position fe somconV inter- . 
ested in becoming a Catnbus Minister, etc.);; 
Si^ junch either in the student dining room; 

Residence, Faculty Club, or not at 

. all; 

V 6) classes; reading or the unending stack of 
, "paperwork"; 

7) and all the crazy little things that come up 
' in between . . . j 



But $t|U, the action and statements are only a part 
of the job description/ An individual's own faith 
commitment; spiritual journey, and l[fe calling are 
not easily captured. 



LESSONS AND SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

, A difficult and yet challenging lesson I learned 
early 'was that if Ij did not take rtiy self seriously as a 
minister np one^lse would! This meant coming to 

. grips with a "calling" to ministry for which there are 
few models. A\)other mjoor jesson I learned Vas the 
juxtaposition of taking myself senbusly, yet not 
besoming "too sefious." To be on Uic'^irowi 
of the Church's ministry demands the/uitirnate^j^^ 
sense of humo>. The joys and the $i,rU|^l^^ 
by side and sometimes the siHnesi>:an^^^^ 
indistinguishable. Clearly, the ptese^^^ 
leagues is an .ess(5Jntial, help anq i^itip^^ 
the role^of a lay campus miniver, v^iiil^sH^^^^ v 
always the. sense of alone-ne^v'a^^^^^ 

_ ow^ ?fministerial '^choices^ Y et, ' tJi^r^^ for 
that radical alone-ness ih i*i^^0rid?^^ 
call-Jesus. • ' ' Vv^'J^' 

Lay persontf'are tooSiew inthis miniitry for their 
positions ' to have come eaiijy or have » been well 
defined. All of Christian ministry ^jittl^d^^^^ 
ness to wander in the wild ernies$,ys^^^^^^^ even 

Jondlier at times for the professbnal lqity because 
they lack the same support systfeitisi which may be 
available to the religious oi::;the' ordainfcd^^^ 
support is as concrete as econprftic resources or as 
vague as possibilities for cultural and educati6hal 
development. Noh js it automatic for t^ie lay cahipiis 
minister to haye the \tocial and spiritual, support 
experienced by their no nrlay si^rs ^ in 

\ cartipus ministry* It is natura(rfor a community tp 
see a priest or. nun* as sbmeonti to.be Invited in or^ 
Ov<r as the case may be. There is not nccessarijy the'^ 
same outreach for the < single , lay minister a^d it 
beco^nes even more ambiguous if the person is 
married. • 



PARTICULAR GIFTS FOR THE COMMUNITY 

^ ,/ ■ . . . ■ . .' ' ^ • • '■ 

It is out of tlijs struggle^ for self definition that the 
lay minister . brings her/his gifts to the ^campui 
ministry. Lay ministers struggle with Christian com- 
raitnicnt while dealing with everyday problems of-;- 
human existence. There is no living space/ maid- 
service^ common dining room^. or secluded retreat 
spot provided for lav canipus ministers as there is for 
. some religious and/or ordained persons working in 
campus ministry. There is not ncccs.sarily ,a r<jality 
* gap between the lifestyles of the lay minister and 

3;lhat of the people to whom they mini.ster as there 
■ ■ ' ■ .... 
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may be for some non-lay people. Lay ministers have 
the same questions about lifestyle, interpersonal 
relationships, sexuality, family life and job security 
Us faculty, staff and students. In and -through ■ 
ipveryday life experience, lay ministers proclaim and^ 
witness to the message of Jesus in a way that priests, \/ 
brothers, and sisters cannot. 

i Lay ministers 'incarnate the challenge to minister - 
given every Chri^ian in Baptism and Confirmation. 
When we take seriously the Pauline notion of the 
diversity of gifts, then >ye, are all called to share^r 
gifts with the Ghri^^ community. Our nai^v * 
models for ministry, ordained male or vowed reli- 
gious, have limited the ministry of the laity; &uch 
models support hierdrchical structures and confine. ^ 
tht laity*s involvem.^t to the service of the institu- • 
tion/ The la^ minister's vpry present challenges the 
laity to recognize their gifts and to mipnister to the. ' 
needs they encounter regardless of lifestyle arid 
vocational choices. All GodV>people are.,^all6d to a 
life of lo;ye and service. v 

On those Catholic residential campuses where • 
studenfs continue to live in an atmosphere of "being 
taken care of by the institution*', the lay campus 
minister is another type of challenge. He or she is 
not such a part of the system! The lay minister has^ 
life apart from the xanipus. I ri many .ways this / 
makes the lay person more real to the students. 
College years are those 'in which young adults 
question past yalucs and authorities. It may be easier 
for some students to clarify their value systems wjth 
someone nfiOrc like themselves, ri^thcr than with one 
who appears to have made a traditional religious 
commitment. The stereotypic priest with all the 
answers may not appear as helpful as the more 
ambiguousf figure of the lay minister who presents a 
questioning image. . 



A HELPFUL DIVERSITY FOR THE CHURCH 

Along vith all the "built-in attractiveness',' of the 
lay minister, let u5 not ignore tHcm as individuals.* 
'"No generalities encompass all lay campus.ministc^-s. 
No two have had the sume training or life experi- 
ences prior to their current positions. There are no 
novitiates or seminaries for lay ministers. Even the 
format campus ministry educational programs are 
not necessarily geared for lay people. Programs are 
developing /and have been developed. Many of us 
*'desigriedV our own training, education and spiritual 
development. Such individuality has advantages and 
di9advantage$.'Some lay campus ministers have left 
the priesthood or religious life. Some are graduates 
of Catholic Colleges and Universities. Some have 
actively tought ministry and pthers have fallen into 
it. the great diversity of paths travelled is part of 
the unique spirit lay ministers give to ministry and 
the Church/ 
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Future leadership for the Church is being devel- 
oped on our Catholic campuses. I think lay minis- 
tries in these settings will have an important Impact 
for the rest of the Church. As a lay campus minister 
and a wojnan in ministry I am reminded almost 
daily of the role model that I beceme for students. 
Freshman religiouis studies m^ors decide they want 
/.my job. As more models are developed for Chris^ 
tians to carry out their baptismal cornrnltm^t as a 
professional minister how will the Chiirch respond? 
iVill the students who have experienced the gifts of " 
lay ministry on the campus find who are called to 
participate injhe ministry,- be welcomed in current 
structures? 

My present experience tells me that there are 
many more lay people called to the ministry than 
there are ministerial p0^tions. Current college stu- 
dents are not making otmimitments to the ordained 
or religious lifestyle as they did twenty years ago.- 
Our seminaries and novitiates clearly indicate this 
trend. Yet^ I do not feel that young adults have any 
less interest seryihg others and witnessing to the 
dospel. The curreitt lay ministries in all their variety 
^e chaHenges to the Church to develop new mbdels 
for ministry with the people of God. Will diooeses 
and/parishes, accept, enable, and affirm as Well as 
support lay n^ihilstries in the near future? Will these 
same bodies see the ordained sacramental ministry 
as just one of many ministries? Today's cqllege 

^students and lay ministers are challenging the 
Church to take seriously the promise ^of a diversity 

'^of lifestyles as well as a diversity of ministries. 



THE CURRENT DILEMMA 

The question that best captures the current 
dilemma facing the Church is; Can you really have 
shared ministry in a hierarchical Church? The best 
teams are those that are able to overcome or in fact 
give up hierarchy as r/i^ niodel for the Church. 
Vatican II of course ernphasized the model of. 
"people of God," but horizontal mo4el$ of ministry 
are rarely evident. The campuses are one place 
where new forms of shared ministry! are emerging. 
The' success of these new forms of ministry usually 
depends on the willingness 6f the priest director to 
surrender his authority and tib enable the tninistry of 
pthers. Can he allow otherp decision-making ppwer? 
Arp women and lay people hU cquals? , 

Collcginllty creates team nimistry. Ahythlhg less is 
probably a group of Vidne RatigorjT^^^^^^^ 
course is one legitimate way: of fuiiicti^nitlg. Thb lay 
person and the woinan in ntinistry^^^^^^ 
resources of a tean^ tb e^i«b|e andn^^^^ 
ministry. One of the lessons to be» IparniSd from lay^ 
persons doing effective ministries id that team and 
shared ministries are a more complete and h6nest 
witness to thq Gospel for the college community. 

.. :'. ■ ' IS 



: In closing, the challenges and questions bf lay 
' ministry are complex. The path and directions for 
the future are open-ended. 1, for one, would have it 
no other iV*iy« 



by • * ' 

Jennifer Kortecny 
Associate Chaplain 
Uhiyersfty of Sainta Clara 



'Campus Minisiry in a Small ImtitutioH: 

\ 'A Modely ^ 



.**Life^ something that happens when you haye 
' ma^e other plans/' 1 

^r^Unn Hiltort (Secretary to Brother Charles B. 
Quinn, C.F,.C., Executive Vice-President of lona 
Gpllege) . 

WHAT WAS PLANNED AND WHAT HAPPENED 

Af the lona Campus Ministry we've contributed* 
our fair share of paper to master plans, budget 
reports, periodic reports to the Vice-President and 
the President, minutes of meetings, descriptions of 
projects completed ajjld projects delayed, iriter-office 
memos and poems^^frojections, evaluations, schemes 
and designs. But the real life of our campus ministry 
is- not all in our plans; it is also in the "something 
that happens" as long as we don't let our plans get 
in the way. Wc feel it is an essential religious task to 
pay attention both to what we plan and to what 
happens. There is something of God in them both as 
well aj^in the connection between them. 

Some examples will illustrate our experience. We 
inv4ted Rabbi Moishe Davidowitz from the Speech 
Department to present a lecture he had prepared on 
•The Cross and the Tao" to a joint . meeting of the 
Religious Studies Department and the Campus 
Ministry Staff. As planned, we learned about 
Eastern and Western religious symbol systems, their 
similarities, contrasts and possible synergies. What 
also '•happened" was that the Rabbi expressed some 
of his feelings about beirfg a Jew in a Catholic 

' institution, surrounded by Christians who speak 
abbut elements of his religious heritage from a 
Christian bias. Moreover, the Rabbi . heard, I think 
for the first time. Christians lamenting their own 

'\ churches' lack of appreciation for. their own my4(l- 
cjil treasures, 

A second example may be seen in a meeting-we. 
called of the various non-academic service person- 
nel: Dean bf Students, Assistant Dean. of Students, 
. Director of Special Services, School Nurse, Director 

; .of Residence, Members ^of the Counseling and 
Piacemcnt Staff, Director of Campgs Security, 



Director of the Graduate Division's Pastoral Coun- 
seling Center, and the Campus M inistry Team. What 
we planned and did was to discuss procedures Tor 
crisis intervention in potentially dangerous psychb- 
logiqgTcases. What also "happened" waa a building 
of a new and deeper level of trust amonw the people 
there for one another and ilri appreciation for the 
quality of services we are jointly providing on 
campus. . 

A third example started in the smaU circle of the' 
niinistry staffs which then consisted of /'senior 
staff" members: Theresa McQuaicI, Brother Edward 
Walsh, Father John Wilkinson and myself^ and 
•*student stafF' members: Susan Mea, Teri Fleish- 
man, Joe Pirrone arid Maddalena Ferrarq, One day 
Maddalena complained that she wanted to do some 
"jrflinistering" and not just answef* the phone. We 
asked her to bring^up the matter at the weekly staff 
meeting- There -Maddalena explained that she 
wanted to work partifiWarly with students who were 
jhaying trouble dealing ^ith their parents, We en- 
couraged her to go ahead and decided we would find 
other ways to make sure the phone got answerecl, 
That was what we planned and did- 

What also happened came Out of further worj: onV 
our part as well as fortuitous events wclf beyond our 
power to contVol or even assay /Brother Walsh asked 
the question whether we were unreflectively cppy- 
ing the modpl of many instituti<jyiis with a stratified 
structure. Even the campus ministry building had 
Upstairs offices for "sehior staff and the DdWtlv 
stairs area where the "student staff bore the, brunt 
of the work with the ^yalk-in clieflntele- Aftef mud\ 
discussion, the ^yhol6 staff agreed to begin des- 
tratifying by adopting the principle that division of 
labor, wherever possible, Would ^be based on chpice 
rather than position. This meant, 7or example, that 
it would not do for "top" people to sit back and 
have ideas which. "bottom" people would be instruc- 
ted to carry out; rather, anyone with an Idea for H 
project would share the idea and take responsibility 
for seeing it through with whatever support freely 
emerjged from the others. We had begun to develop a 
new, structure within which we could be and operate 
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more con vivially. Then, other space needs* on 
'campus dictated a move out of the building we were 
in;, we found one large room near the Dean of 
Students' Office, where we were no longer strati/ied 
architecturally. About the same time, budget cuts 
prompted Brother Walsh to resign from the ministry 
staff to hejp sdve as many of the others* jobs' as 
possible; he /Applied for the post of Dean of 
Students, .which was then opening up. He got the 
jpb and be^n to* restructure that operation the way 
we hadviKe campus ministry. As we look back we 
cjan see what we could not forsee: some kind of 
^'circuitous connection between the respectful atten- 
tion paid toMaddklena^s^complaint about answering 
the phone and the eventual "take-over'' of the Dean 
i bf Students' Office. , . 

.;^We are beginning to surmise that the structure 
• that is emerging is a whole network of circuitous 
connections, betweeli people and events, between 
the planned and the fortuitous, between our doing 
and not-doing. The essence of these connections is 
the religious reality of relationship. We have so ' 
faridentified fiv^ important components of the kind 
of^ celationsKip we 'are experiencing: 1) Trust 2) . 
Resi^ect 3) Attention 4) Reflection 5) Non-Coercive- 
ness. , 

■ ' ■ 

PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 

With the centrality of , this Kind of relationship in 
inind we have developed an ever-provisional set of 
operation principles for the lona Campus Ministry: 

1. Tlje major objective of ^campus ministry at 
lona is td;hclp the people here, including ourselves, 
explore urid share the meaning: in bur lives, which, 
we are Convinced, is essentially religious. Since lona 
is known ;ps a religiously oriented school, a large 
numljer of people who work or are students here are 
concerned a^put religious.experience and values arid 
want to shari? their Concern in a personally valid 

way: * * . * 

2. We are* trying to encourage one another to 
discover /ijnd cherish the meaning in our lives by 
becoming aware of the bond ] between our own 
experience (individual and social) and thl' larger 
universal :)hemcs and images found in all >the great 
religious traditions of humanity- with a partictilar, 
but not exclusive, emphasis Upon their expression in 
the Roman Catholic tKiditjon that is lo^ifs heritage 
from the Christian Brothers. : ^ I 

3. We are hot trying to. sc'^ll rcligipp. We believe 
in working with nuclei of people in an' increasingly 
campus-wide network ^ho want to explore and 
share. ^Ouf faith^ an^ experience is that genuine 
religious community grows organically uhder these 
conditions. ... . V - 

4. Ministry does not exist to control people but 
to help them experience the depth of their own 
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power in their own lives. We are not so much 
interested in having large numbers of people identify | 
with campus ministry as, we are in helping to 
generate a flow of relational energy around the 
campus which creates a 4)rievailing tone of participa* 
tion in a larger adventure of meaningful life. 

5. We work with'people who want tp work with 

us and with whom wb can.^orK. We do not try to j 
coerce anyone to pur point of yiQW or interfere with 
an approach that is different fron> burs. Neither do . \ 
we lend our support to anything that would betray j 
our convictions. I 

6. Reliance, on "outside experts" is to be 
avoided wherever possible; We ,are developing a 
grassroots, self-sustaining' process that encourages' 
people to develop their) own power rather than to 
react-as objects of the po\yer of others. This involves /: 
encouraging a properly limited view of people in 
archetypal pPWer roles— including professionally reli- 
gious people. 

, .7. In co'mplex institutions' Jike this schoollhere 
are no' villains pnd no Keroes! /There arc structuresv^ ? 
which hinder the flow of life anjd structures ^hiijly j 
encourage it. Life-encouraging structures are created \ [ 
by people who themselves feehencouraged by the . j 
flow of relational energy into their lives. \ ' 

8. Management, accpiinting, and production- j 
oriented mcxdels of operarion: ^re useful tools for | 
certain aspects of running a reJigious school;. but 
•there, also has to^ be a consciously shared recognition 
that other aspects need to be dealt with'according to 
religious and educational models. One such model is 
that of ^relationship of attentive, trustful mutuality 
anchored in tljc experience pf 6therness. 

9. Cxeative relationships bear fruit in creative 
work, which bears fruit Jn further creative relation- 
ships. 

lOv Relational energy, when recognized as. vulu- . 
able and fruitfuf, is available \n great quantities and 
is self'dntensifying and self-extending. 

In summary', we feel we have a, realistically 
contemplative approach to, campus ministry in that 
we are trying to atteftd to what's there: in us, among 

^ us, around us' and beyond us. It is a low-cost, 
high-yield approach because it calls upon available 
energy of many people of good will aroUnd^ the ^ 
campus and beyond it. It concentrates on, the , 
relationship of people , to orle another and to events, ^ 

.A whole network of such ■ creative reliitionships . 
extends the flow of energy. Other suciv networks 
intitrface and spin off like Fibonacci spirdls^in all 
directions, helping. to create atl atmosphere' charged !• 
with positive ehergy, which'n(\ay be another term for 

"! grace. ■ , ' / , , \ ., ' 

^ . ■ . • • 

• '■ ' ^ Rev. James D.Poisson,O.S.C. . 

Coordinator, Campus Ministry , 

i lona College, New Rochcllc, fi.Y, '[ 
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INTRODUCTION 

Clearly the spiritual ministry on a college car ^ 
can not simply be assigned to a team of speci^^*^ts, 
by-passing (and exmierating?) admin istration^ fo^ 
ulty, stafr ari^ students, as far as the t^sks of 
ministering to v one another are concerned/ -But a 
college 'or urfiversjty is in some ways unlike $U bther 
institutions in .the possibilities offered and the 
limitations propfer to the situation. Mon^ particu- 

.farly, it is t^e rdiel of the faculty that is peculiar to 

^ the college campi^s./: 

TENSION ifl OUR CHANGING SITUATION 

Traditipnally th^ td^k of a university or college is 
the pursuit of wisqom in the many dimensions of y 
human knowledge, jurtd^rstanding and expression,/ 
not excluding the praci^ifcal arts of heading, govern/ 
ing, building, and so 6n. There' is a perennial tension 
in the, role of the faculty betw^sen that kind of 
detachment from pa^ticuliiir values and traditions . 
that is open to sferious stiJidy of alternate systenjis, 
and that kind of serlouV personal acceptance of a 
coherent pattern of values ^pnd . traditions that i:ah 
ground a genuine quest folT: wisdom. A pluralistici 
situation such jas ours at'Gi^orgetowTi does not make . 
the tension any easier to handle. . It is nojiew^that 
many faculty members dearv V'^h it by compart- 
mentalizing-ra coherent set pf*per$6nal values arid 
convictiprts operate in some areas' of their personal 
lives but femairis a y^m guarided secret, excluded 
from thieir teaching arid other campus activities.; 

This , kind of stance seems to many to '^e 
demanded: by requirements of academic objectivity 
afB^rfispectf. f^^ the consciences and i;eiigi<^us free-^ 

..doin of'situdietits and colleagues. In fact, however. It 
of|:cn leacls to\impersonal and. strained relationships 

' and is in facVan iriauthentic and alienating mpdeof 
exislienfe. THere are fads and fashions, whiph dictate 
this type of staince, that n to be unmasked. At 
\ihc presentj stage of we have, high respect 

•fdrwha^^ arid what is a minority position. 

A few; for Ipxample, can punctiliously observe 
Jdiishniti fef(ti^^^ other ritual jrequirements^'and 
•be respecJted for it; a Buddhist can wear special garb, 
.insist fan a 'VegetiiVian diet and peditate in the 

(■coltelie quadrangle, and it will pose no prgblenisr; 

. ■ Wlldwersof n^^ beat drums and 

ptQ^ concern, but 

Chliiowr^^^^^ or manifes ations tend to 

iVr^r . . ■ • > 



5 anxiety 



arouse some anxiety and' sense of shame-and this 
mpre especl|rtly On traditionally and professedly 
Cathode canlpuses; ; 

Thipre are reason$,for;this.'We are at a crossroads 
in the shapiing of our tradition. We seen rapid 
and/ far-feaching changes in our generation, and 
th^fe j^v a . certain Sense of , insecurity, and of 
disowning the past becafuse we are ashamed and . 

by/it. College faculties are particularly; 
.yulnetable to the consequent anxi^y, becauseithey' 
3re^pio,fes!s;ionally required to be sophisticated, up to 
^ date, : w^^^ informed, broadly knowledgeable. Be- 
^ caiise/of <he rapid changes facilitated by the Second 
Vjatican Council, Catholic faculties are in a peculi-. 
ariy,^ insoluble dilemma. Many whose fields are not 
closely reiatfed to theology are uneasily aware that, 
thi^ patterns they learned long ago are outdated and 
;; that they are not familiar with the new patlerhs. 
Somer afe openly hostile to the Church that seems to 
" have made foofs of them. They may ridicule 
positions that^iri fact are no longer held, as though, 
thej were current and rejH probjwns. They may 
desperately try to align themselves with "the te- 
/newal" while understandini^ little of what is at stake. 
; They may follow the patterns they learned in their 
youth, either quietly keeping their convictibns. 
. private and trying to 



or m noisy 
tradition. 



protest 



.opeMte neutrally on campus, 
Wef the vandalizing of the 



WH AT TYPE OF MINISTfty IS NEEDtD? 

■ ■ \ V ' ■ : s ':: ■ ■. 

Alternatively to all thesevinauth^tic itesfaonseSi 
faculty members may Seek to inform tb^'mselves in 
depth vand to participate in the/shaping(of new ; 
patterns. But this requires certain specific wpes of^ 
support, that is, certain types of ministry. Cfcarly ft^ 
requires a continuing intellectual fotmatjoh. There 
will always 'be I some faculty members willing and 
eager fo particli^ate in serious reading^ and discussion 
to ()ring their ifriderstanding of the Catholic ^position 
up to date iri matters doctrinal, moral, liturgical arid 
so on. Certainly it is very helpful if members of the 
-Campus Ministry team cari facilitate this by hosthig 
tjic^ groups, providing leadership to the discus- 
sions bibliography if it is not forthcoming frorii the 
faculty themselves, and stfmulus to the process if it 
does not arise spontaneously* Similarly^, some.facr 
u|ty members will come gratefully and enthusiasti- 
cally to lecture series fb update their understanding 

yrOccasiom 



of^faidipture interpretation, doctrinal understandings 
imd'^t^^i^^^ on. Smallj numbers had best npt be a 
^etenent to the continuance of such opportunities, 
iii^^ vb^^ an emerging and dbntihuing 

li^i^eti^ip^^^o^ seems to be much more 

tqiportam that this process be going on than that it 
jiave large participation. 

iHELEADERSmPO 

Tlie emergence of such leadership aniong faculty 
members iand it$ continuance doe$ seem important, 
because faculty can have qn impact that, no one else 
can have. This |s obviously true in tjhe cfasg'oom 
situation; for diere the balance ^between detachment 
and personal, cofiereht stsfnce is a delicatecQne, apd 
it can only be maintained by persons confident o£ 
their Qwn understandinjg ancf ihtegratibn. But it is 
also true of Ithe corporate character of the institu- 
tion; in ' which^ faculty fprm a basic constitutive 
factor— one wnich is needed in achievijig^a certain 
visibly and publicly identifiable expression of the 
tradition and^goals of the institution. ' 

In both these contexts- that of the classroom and 
that, of the institution s a whole-most Catholic 
Colleges and universities are now suffering:an iden-^ 
tity crisis. We have come from an authoritarian style ^ 
that demanded conformity of all, and we have 
swung into a permissive and non-comm\ttal style 
that_, tends to disallow anj^ .testimony of values and ^ 
"convictipns. What seems to'^b? called for is a style 
beflween these two. It is a style of corporate witness 
which is earnest ^)ut not authoritarian, which is 
highly visible and enthusiastic but does not demand 
conformity of others. c. 

Worship is an important corporate activity for 
any community, and the college qommunity is not 
an exception. The ministry of the faculty to the 
worshipping community is principally to participate 
in it visibly. Again, it seems not to be a matter of 
numbers but of , visible and serious representation. If 
faculty ^embeirs. are able to contribute- services as 
celebranTs, planners, readers, musicians and so forth, 
this may be helpful, but it is their presence as 
worshippers in the college community that seems to 
be more significant than any particular contribution 
or function within the liturgy. v. 

It is not' only in the public worship but in the" 
public morality and in the public social impact of 
Jhe institution that its Christian and Catholic charac- 
ter is concretely expressed. Here the faculty has a 
crucial role, not onlyjn the way they conduct 
:them«felves, individually and in departments and 
'Committees, but dlso in the critical and reflective 
functions they do.or do not assuine. In a pluralistic 



society like ouh, the pressure on institutions 
conform to the generally prevailing of thi? 

society without critical reflection . .Can be very 
strong. Unexamined assunjptions often govern- 
hiring, promotion, curriculuxh construfcUon, ffa^ 
tion requiitmientSt examination an^ evaludtion 
systems; pnorities amprig progjjams. and. depart* 
mwlts. A / keenly conimitted groups oiF faculty, 
seriously reflecting oh Aese iwsumptiohs and prior- 
ities in tne light of the Christian chjdrg^ct^f of the 
university, can perfchn^rtlrtportantrt 
institution; as a .Whole and to thdr. colleagu^^v ' 
including fhose who do not share their faith and wUI 
not know ttie values and goals of the institution if 
tiiey are not made explicit. . \ • / 



CONCLUSION > 

Many facuUy.members, whether or not they are 
ready and willing to dioulder the resppnisibility of £i 
Christian niihistry to otheirs within the institution^\ . 
h§ve deep and readily^^acknowledged 'heeds foi; 
ministry to themselves pt a traditional type, fpr V 
which they would like to look to the campus ^ 
ministry team (and indeisd/'oft^n can and do jo ' 
look). Because of "their relative sophisticatiipn Ihey 
often find that^jiarish sermons do not bffer them 
enou^ depth and guidance, They appreciated more 
challenging kind of preaching. Many would appre- 
ciate traditional preached retreats >or directed rof 
treats that seriously challenge personal growth,;, 
promoting the integration of values and understand- 
ing at the. intellectual level that is demanded of 
them. Many would appreciate regular spiritual direc- 
tion within the. context of the Sacrament of 
ffecpnciliatidlk, and for various reasons cannot find 
it in their parishes. In all these matters it would 
seem that there are many more who feel the need 
than there are those who come forward actively, 
seeking the service.. There appears to bef^ hesitancy 
that can be overcome by discreet advertising.. . 

Certainly, ori ^ost campuses there are facility 
members ready to partidpate very fully, both 
passively and vtively, in the Christian vocation of 
the institution. Usually they need to be invited, and 
their coming together and becoming visible and . 
known to one another needs to bef facilitated, Irl' 
that way, their role will be developed and strength- 
- ened within the context of "campus ministry." 

' ■. by 

Mbrtika K. Hellwig 
Assocfaite Professor of Theology 
y • Georgetown University 
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/eu?is/i- 1 Ecumenical Activity on Cdfnpm 



III^TROpUCTIONi • 

In recent' years imost departments of Theology or* 
Religious Studies 'in Catholic colleges and univer- 
sitiesjhave pffered courses in the religious traditions 
of vapious Protestant denominations, in Jydaism and^ 
in thp religions of the East as.well. Thbse offerings 
servej importalit intellectual n^eds of th^^Gunx gnica l 
movement rand promote mutual understanding 
among students of the various traditions. Such - 
activity is the proper sphere of academic depart- 
mentsi It is welljknown, also^ that much of scholarly 
thepllogicar publication is ecumerfical in nature; a 
Catholic teacher of scripture, for example, would 
certainly rely on somfe Protestant biblical scholars 
ijio m atter what or whom he was teaching. . 
; Th'pre is another area of ecumenical concern, 
howeVer, which properly falls outside the academic 
work of the teacher , and within the scope and 
responsibility of the pastoral team on the campus. 
That area is the lived, experierltial ecumenism ' 
among students, faculty and staff. If this most . 
important religious movement of our time is to 
row, Iboth theological work and personal ecumen- 
cal development mu.st go hand in hand. It is upon 
ctivities in this second area that this article at- 
mptslto comment. - , 

Most Catholic colleges and universities today have 
siudent\ bodies and faculties thaK- are religiously 
pluralisnc, hiade^ of Roman Catholics, Protestants 
oft various \ denominations and Jews. Although thje 
number pf \ non-Catholics may not be large in some 
ilnsiitutiom schools attempt to serve the 

religious ne^ds of their people ho matter what their 
religious tradition. In schools with small npn- 
Catnyiic populations usually this is done through 
the adjunct\^rvices of local clergy. 

preat strides have been made theologically in the 
,ecuniiemcal dialogue between the various main line 
ChristiaV deriominations, advances of such signifi- 
cance tmit the principal difficulties now seem to be 
those bfXgrass roots acceptance and institutional 
decisions rather than insuperable doctrinal differ- 
ences/Granted that full Christian ui)ity may still be 
^ a long way off on feel a confidence in the air 
that it will come, that it can be worked out. Already 
manj^ Christians of different denominations find it 
relatively eisk 10 wdfk, study, pray and publicly 
worship togeth\r}^nce ecumenical Eucharistic cele- 
brations are pennitted many will be able to move 
immediately and\oipfortably into this^ central act 
together. 

i$ " . ^ 



The much more difficult ecumenical area'(and in 
this author's estimation, the most critical one facing 
lis today) is the dialogue between Christians and. 
Jews.' Here, compared vtith -the intra-^^IhriStian 
equmenical movement, the search for a religious 
unity encounters much 'mpre serious difficulties, 
both on the theological and'doctrinal levels and on 
the grass robt^ lev.e} of- understanding and accep- 
t-ance. I will not deal here with the centra) theolog- 
ical approaches being made; but rather with some 
pastoral activity that has been attemptet^itfy; chag;' 
lains in campus ministry. ^ 

This article is .wxitjen by a Catholic Christian and 
hence from 'fTisfq^6rq)ectiye, hup it ^Hap been in- 
fluenced by consultation with Jewish and other 
Christian chaplains Who have «shared ,mugh of the • 
author's experienc^.^ Tfie experien<:eii«includessevefal" 
years of close cooperation in miijisterial activities 
with the other chaplains mentioned above. Recpntly 
this group attended -a Conference on Jewish-Chris- 
tian relations sponsored by tlie National tnstitute ' 
for Campus Ministries' Reference tp this meeting is 
made below. 



THE BEGINNING OF ^ALOGUE 

• ■ _ A- ■ * ■ , 

The essential first ingredient and a singularly 
diifficult one to come by for Jewish and Christian- 
partners in dialogue is the development of mutual 
trust. The history of Jewish-Christian relations pVier- 
two thousand years is an almost unrelieved burden 
and block to- suth trust. The >ewish partner will 
usually be the . most hesitant, and justifiably so. The 
ejqjcrience. of being Jewisji in the western World of 
the last fifty years seeks in vain to firijdA'even distant 
analogue in iiny Christian'^ experience during that 
same peripd. . . ; ' 

In addition, the experience of being threatened 
tvith extinction as a people and as a religion* at' the 
hands of an, at least^ nominally Christiaii people is 
so central and so recent |n Jewish consciousness that 
one marvels that there can be* any dialogue at all^ 
Yes, extinction by annihilatfon is one source of fear; 
an equaHy important, though less violent,. source of 
fear is? extinction^' through assimilation. The ability 
fa/establish a basic trust bet^yeen diatogue partners, 
will vary, •of course, depending on the perspnalitieV 
involved. Usually, for the Jew, it >yill mean A least a 
tacit 'renunciation by the Christian o^* any desire tp 
proselytize, and. for the Christian, a willingness on 
the part of the Jew to allow the subject of'Jcsus to 
enter the conv\irsation. ' 
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B»I^ STUDY AND SPIRITUAL HISTORIES ' 

■ If this basiq trust -can- be established, a very 
Ifrtiit^hil. early activi^ some form of 

ipipiiitiniiorf^^^^^^^ study. At the NiCM conference' 
rtieiitionied abov^^ sessions of Biljle study Nvere • 
held for tife t^iirfy-threc particiip|ants» from nine 
campuses* The first sessipru Which was conducted in 
three small gC0i)ps, followed several Jewish methods 
of ' study: after a public readinii of the text, a 
discitssion of rabbinic conwentariejs to uncover the 
**ffljhple meaning" of t4ie passagefa discussion based 
on r contemporary corhmejntajries by people like 
1|uber, Kierkegaard and Erich FfommVa discussion 
01 the-personal iD^eaning ; the text~had-for-those iq—^^ 
the study, group. The secondl session, using the same 
text (which was the Genesis account of the sacrifice ' 
of Isaac), foUowfed methbds usually emplqyed by , ; 
Christians, including an historiccKiritipar approach » 
and a personal response to the text by those in the 
group.:--- ■ ■ ■ '. 

Bible study for the.Jew is a forni of prayer-nxjt , 
meditational pray^f. but discursive,. ^ial^^^^ some-: ^f- 
time$ polemical prayerV The discusSiQns/: in addition 
to bringing to light our though<|p anji feelings about/ ^ 
variojULs central reHgious; f)robJems evoked by the 
text undei: study, also sometimes left the,group in ^ 
conteHnplative state for^moments at a tirpe. Th^tre ' 
was lively interest generated in this particular aspect . 
of one another's tradition. It was interesting for , 
Christians to note that much of jthe rabbitfiCal 
commentary had the flavor of what they w(>uld qall ' 
a hofhiletiQ approach,' one with which some felt 
quite .fahiiliah ^ * . ' ' vr • 

Another activity that has been , entered into by 
Christians' and Jews in dialogue has bebn the . 
'recounting for each other of one's personal spiritual; ^ 
history. Ih such a rieeounting a persort telis,Jn a 
sense, the history of thqir life with, particular 
emphasis on those mgments or situations , where 
they feel God wa» ihflueriting. them. This narration i 
can include what one's ima^e of God is, how cTne 
pjrays, what led-them to makelniportah^decisions in 
their life. , \ 

V Out of such 'activities the partner^ usiially gain an 
appreciation of s(5me:fundamQntal rwiUties: it is:the 
samfe God ye have all been ©xperieiicing; that in^ , 
additioh /to studying and doing theology in this' ' 
enterprise, we must 'gj5 beybhd theology, together to 
the experience that * theologies only^ attempt to 
describe; that each other's tradjrton Has soinething 
to teach us. bccasion^rlly a real tfesire is born t<6 
a^^pfopriate fos pne^^elf something df the religious 
genius of the qther tra^itipit because one finds it so 
ric)v^ s6 compleipentary to one's own. 

. Commoil Wbrjhip poses "verV difficulty problems 



. for many Jews and ^ Christians. Here 'even more \ 
care for the "Sensibilities of others must be taken. y 
Some, undOubteijly^ would choose to forego cori^-^ 
mon worship "because -of its inRerent . problemsi 
' Others find it possible and helpftil. For those who do 

1" pray together^v tike Hebrew Scliptures pro^dfli the 
bulk of the Bible readings^ although some passages 
from fhfe New Testament can be -used, such; as;Si^ ; 
Sermon' on the Mount, or thirteen of l^ii^t 

Corinthian s. Chan ting • • the- readings or I^salm s is 
acceptable to all and it' often helps the: JeW^ 
participant? if so"^^ theVpri^yer is ift Hebrew: t 
nuaior problem^fpr Ghrirtians is( that if the nii^ 
Jesus is used} his title. The Cto^^^^ 

^^lewjsh Rat:tigjp?mti 

Nazareth" or "Jesus, the TciSclter pf ttighfec^^^^^ 
This difficulty , of course, points to the furidiameiltal ; 
difference in prayer between Chrislians and Jews. It ! 
is part of Christian belief that all Chiifetians, whether ' 
explicitly oi* implicitly, pray to the Father in and 
through Jesus. This does not; however, automatic- 
ally exciude^'comiiibn prayer because it is alsp triid' 
^that Jesus js n6J;inQr need not always be a conscious 
pa?t of a Christian's prayer. , • ^\ 

Some diaflogue partner^ propose that we abstain*' 
from attemptsv at formal cpmmon worship, a 

f '' ihstead, attend to one another's; prayer, be present ; 
* tp it and yet let our ritual of prayer faithfully, reflect , 

« our divtsipn by not including fprmal participating 
:with one/another. This would be a practice similar 
to that ; of, Christians fro^n different denominations 
who attend but do not participate in one another's 
Eucharist. 

dXHER ISSUES AND P-^RCEPTION^ ^ 

It is Wbrth mentioning several other key issues 
that are being deajt with in contemporary Jewish- 
Christjan dialogue. The meaning of the Holocaust 
for both partners must be shared.* Interestingly * 
enough *th;p Jewish partner wfli often link AuS(?hwitz 
with Hiroshima as the joint subject of the. discus^ * 
; sibn. Once the Christian partner begins to perceive;^ 
. the^awful sighificance of th^' Holocaust for the Jew 
i* begins to Become a much more significant event 
fpr himself than, it seems, most Christians hav^ 
allowed it to be. GOnterhporary Christians haviy 
never had to face such a horribly successful threat-to 
their survival as a people. 

Survival is at the root of twp other related Issues: 
the State of Israel and the practice of^inter-marriage 
between Christians and Jews. As to the first issue, 
while it was clear to both Christians and Jew^ at the : 
NICM conference that no^dialogue ban take.place if 
dissent from many Israeli policies cannot be 'ex- 
pressed, still the Jews Who attended the conference 
would sfiem to want from their Christian, counter- 
, parts a commhment to the ^wrWra/ of the State lof 
Israel as a basis for fruitful discussipn in this area. 



As tO: the second iss most Jewslyiew with 
distinct alarm the large number of inter-faith mar- 
' riag^s todiy and'see .ittas a lethal leakagje of Jews 
fripm the community. It raises the fearr of-cxtinction 
by assiinilatipn, * : 
■ , Anothef perception which comes to tjiti Christian 
in dialogue is* that Judaism is^ civflizatioif, but a 
. ciyilijation with certain features that cleaHi distirt- 
gui^ 'it from notions'we might have of Christianity 
a^a civilization Jud^$nH firstXpf all, has a common 
- language which Christianity (roes not have. Sec-* 
-bndly, the phy.sical place, IsraeV as. the necessary . 
•. center' of both 'the civilization ana the I'eiigioi^ has 
no pir^lel in Christianity. -The QJhristiani religious 
. ' psyche J9 not tied td Jerusalem, or Rome^ or Geneva 
6r Gapterbury the way the Jewish psyche is' tied tp 

le above' issues' and perceptions ^rfe merely 
'^tpuched upon here; th«y are? recounted primarily tq , 
^ diQw the type of material that oije can expect to 
' emerge* in such trusfful dialogue and in the hope 
that by s,eeing some roadsjgns down ^the way where 
some bthers have already ^rpft, more Christiahs and 
Jews might be tempted to make the journey. Many 
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of us involved in this worlrwould agree that some . 
: Jewish-Christian dialogue shoul3^be part of ey^ry 
campus p^stAral program even ifl the absence of Jews 
,on a particular cai^pus might mean tfie Je\yish 
\partners must .be sought for rfutside the campus 



gates. 



. X^^'-^ .Lawrence J. Maddeny S.J. 
' « pirecto;^bf Campus Ministry 

* ■ J J\**0^orgetown University . 



The mo^c^ customary term to use in Jewish Christian dia|ogueJs 
**-inter-religious" or *1ntcr-faith'' rathijr tijan "ecumenical:" Oni the . 
worldwide, scene of Jewish-Christian dialogue there are different, 
dialogues in progress between Jews and Protestants and b^twee;i Jews* 
and Catholics and the distinction on tha4 level Is important. Thisjbas' • 
hot been a significant feature of the activities Fam recounting. jlSiisV 
a thorny problem about which theologians and pastors have beei| ' 
writing for. some time now. A good introduction can be made by 
reading 77ie Journal vf Ecumenical Studies, Vol. 12, No. 4 '(Special 
Issue, FflU, 1975). " . ^ . 



Spiritual Direction in d Univer^ty Setting 



On our college campuses today there is evidence 
bf a r^new^d interest in religion. The growing, 
popularity of public, worship, . bible study, and . 
private prayer suggests that people are concernem 
about the quality of their lives. Ten and moreyears^ 
ago students an^ faculty on Catholic college cam- 
puses found outlets for such questioning in annual 
retreats .and> sodalities. Without such opportunities., 
people today .often look to a particular liturgy, 
cortipatible with their style of worShip^ for the 
challenge an^l direction they desire. Soipe search put 
■ other Christians with whom tHcy can discuss reli- 
gious, questions. A few go"^ beyond that and look for 
a pei'son with whom they can discuss iheir relation- ' 
ship with God. Sudh a discussion ifi cdmmoqjy dftlled 
spiritual direction. * 

Spiritual direction is emerging as an important 
focus of campus ministry. During the last four years, 
campus ^njinistry at Marquette University has 
offered students, faculty, and administrators the 
op^^otiiinity for spiritual direa^ioh. This article will 
describe our efforts atMarquctte to understand how 
we might meet the'needs of students and faculty 
^coming to us, and how We might address the issue of 
spiritual 'direction ijn the. university community at 
large. * j • 
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WHAT laSPIRlTUAL DIRECFtbN 

Spiritual direction is a Conversation between two 
people in which one person assjsts the other to grow 
in the Spirit, ff begins when people who haVe^^ 
engaged in serious self-reflection, come to believe 
that there i$ a Spirij; who speaks in ways that are 
both personal ahd mysterious. They feel that their 
private attempts to- understand -their prayer and its 
meaning in their livesrt have been Only partially 
satisfying Through conversation and dialogue with 
someoni^ experienced in spiritual direction, they 
hope thft thoy can clarify and sort out/their feelings 
about Qod,; By discussing thpir experierices, insights, 
and questions with another person, they begin to 
articulate more clearly to them^lves the movements 
that arise within the hegurt. They sense that a deeper 
relationship with God leads to a better understand- 
ing of themselves. V 

/ The crucial issue for spirituahdirection is personal ' 
religious faith: the belief that bur creator is a loving, 
faithful .God who is personally involved jn our 
\human. experience. Direction b^egins with a personal . 
belief that there is a Spirit who speaks to us in a way 
that is not observable or measurable in the common 
scientific understanding of those terms. It, docs not 
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deti^ the psycnplagical dirrfensiort, but psychology 
bft6n focuses on that tfimensioA of life which is 
observable, measurable,, and open ' to anjilysis in 
terms of cause and effect. Mfhile attention ta this 
dimension is fundamental to a full human existence 
and. arrowing .relationship with God,'many people 
today desire a spiritual Igrowth that looks beyond* 
the ^observable to a ^fiiystery grasped only by faith! ^ 
'Spiritual dire^tignjs rpotejitin human experience. 
TKipugh their personal experiences, people seeking 
direction are conviribed thaf the spiritual dimension 
.of^l^eir lives needs exploring. They begin a conversa- 
tion with a director with the conviction that this 
cWill;^ead to growth in faith, hope and love. Those 
seeking spirituaf direction^ find their own answersv 
Otters' answers will not do. Within their personal 
histories they discover the importance of faith and 
its relationship to their total developraeni. By. 
'opening, thiemselves to the Spirit, they discover 
where Godf is leading. / 



QUALIFICATIONS OF A SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR 

There is often a thin line between helping and 
hindering a person who seeks a relationship with 
God. For this reason a director must make -a 
conscious effort to develop professional expertise. 
Such a commitment usually indudes Study jn 
psychology and' theology. It calls.^r. compis^tent, 
ongoing supervision in collaboration with pther 
directors. " ' - ^ 

People seeking spiritual directiom look for soine- 
one they can learn to trust, a "helping personf" who 
will assist them in clarifying some of their questions 
and in making decisions that promote sortie of their . 
goals. The director- must |iave a good measure of 
self-understanding before^^beginning to help someone 
'else, and must realize that it is the other person's 
needs that must be met, naU the director's. The 
helping person; as psyd^otogist Robert Cfarkhuff 
suggests, must be one who ro^onds to anotfitr with 
empathy, gonumeness, condrcteness, and respect; 
vi^ho is open and flexible; who establishes a relation- 
ship 'based on honesty, awareness, freedom, and 
tru.st. If a director is to be such a person, certain 
dcills are required, These include attentive listening, 
responding to feelings and behavior and their mean- 
ing, and the ability^ to maintain a.focus on mutually 
agreed upoif goals through open communication and 
ionfrontationVhere necessary. 



: EXPERIENCE OF LIFE IS THE- 
CONTEXT OF THE DIALOGUE 

'' . The. geographical and cultural setting has a gfeat 
, influence on the experiqnee of spintual direction in 
a university context. Marquette is a^urban univer- 
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' sity with an erirollment exceeding 10,000 students. 
Its, downtown location provides opportunities for 
obsefving and becom'ing actively involved in the lives 
of the poor, the^handicapped, and the elderiy oT fhe^ 
neighborhood. ♦ v ;, 

Contact with the* disadvantaged alerts aeople to 
issues from. which middle-class Americ^nS^ane often 

V 'sheltered: the ^tru^gte^for adequate, housing, suf- 
' ficient food, equal employment opportunities, medi- 

i cal care, and^quality eaucatipn. The inability to face 
or solve these i3froblem5 of the city prompts people 
to ask why they have received certain adv^intageis in 
life artd other's have not. It sometime^ encourag^ 
therh to seek opportunities for reflecting on their 
emerging adult experience and for exploring, the 
direction of their lives. Present experience has a 
great role to- play liete: the faculty member jot 
administrator who recognizes present • needs for 
-greater personal contact with\ students ^^-an the 
classroom or office^, permits; the student \yho fears 
losing the excitement and meaningfulness that came 
when visiting patients at nearby Children's Hospital; 
the law. student who has tired of preparing for a 
career and \yonders why she seems so empty cjnd 
directionless. ^ ' 



ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 

Marquette's campus ministry staff includes ^six 
full-salaried members (four men and two women) 
plus a number of ^idjunct staff. Tlje staff is divided 
into teams which ifocus on areas in which the team 
members have interest and expertise. At present we 
have six teams: liturgy, spiritual direction, social 
action, weekends, education, and pastoral nninistry 
in residence halls. A team meets as often as its 
members fitel it necessary, some weeklj^ and others 
monthly. Teams are encouraged "to include in their 
memberships faculty pr students who can help 

^accomplish the goals outlinecl by each team at the* 
beginning of each academic year. • . . 

Marquette's spitftual direction teani has six mem- 
bers, three fiilpiajaried ;yid tl,iree adjunct. The 

'impetus fbr^Jtfs team came fouf years ago when the 
id^tt-fifsriook root that the experience some of us 
had *with the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 

. ought to be^ made available to the university' 
community. One of us had -recently been appointed 
full-time coordin^itqr of spiritual activities, and he 
composed a letter .to graduate students and seniors 
describing the Exercises itnd inviting anyone inter- 
ested to get in; touch with us. In the course of that 
semester, about thirty "students did so, and we 
formed a teatn of five* to sj^e these students 

• individually every week. It .seemed obvious that the 
team should itself meet often. Our present practijt^.- 
is to meet weeklv to discuss spirituality and ta 
engage in group supervision. It was the experience of 
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teamwork thaf developed from* the rormation of the 
spiritual direction team that led to the idea of 
resiructuring the entire; campus ministry staff into 
teams. It looks in retrospect as thougli this restruc- 
turing marked unimportant pomt in the develop- 
ment of (^ampus ministry at Marquette. . / 

Each ^ear the spiritual direction team sends a- 
letter to* seniors in the undergraduate divisions, 
graduate students, facility, and administrators. 
Reminding them of our need within a Catholk 
university to reflect ^n bur experience and on oui- 
relationship with God, we begin the letter by saying: 
r. It seems rather hatural tha^ people should want i 
^ 'to talk to someone about their efforts at 

prayer, and in consequence make their prayer • 
^p, less sporadic and more organic, less a 
J succession of isolated attempts and more a 
^ continuous history, ^nd h seems clearer today 
' than it once Was that this process brings people 
into touch with who they really are, what they- 
really feel, and whi^t they really want out of 

"The response to this letter has been modest^ut' 
steady, and we consider it a service to the university 
that we offer spirjtuftJ^direclfOnrWbl^l^^^ 
the letter rem;iiitds\people that. .when a day comes 
that t^^.wj^h. ta; Uirj^^^^ for direction, 

\^ bpppttimltfe»^)^isf p^^^ 

People 'resp6n^i*tg'^ our invitation to spiritual 
direction are asked to contact one staff member 
designated to interview applicants to determine 
what they are seeking and who might best helfl 
them. If they' aVe seeking behavipral change or the 
resolution of an inner conflict with no apparent 
spiritual bearing, we refer them to the university 
counseling center. Although there are grey areas in 
which a combination of approaches is required, in 
most cases people coming to campus ministry are 
not attempting tp solve problems or modify their 
behavior. They arc, however, seeking a deeper 
awareness of their purpose in life and a growing 

•» relationship with God. They admit real but' 
manageable personal probleros. They feel that at this 
particular time of their lives what they desire is ' 
properly found in "spiritual direction. Once desire 
and credibility Ifave^een established,** the staff 
member asks^ thq person to contact a particuli^r ^ 
director. 



SEVERAL APPROACHES Employed 

. * As directors we recognize two main streams of 
western spirituality today. In the method created by 
IgnatiuSs. a person learns . through dialogue ' with a 
directorNto discern different movements of the 
heart, and to give increasing scope to those 
movements that seem to have 0od's Spirit as their 
source. In the method associated principally with 



the great Spanish mystics John of the Cross and 
Teresa, a person learns how to let the life of prayer 
simplify to a condition qf sustained attention to the 
unknown but ev^r-present God. Both methods are. 
valid, because people's needs yary so greatly- and 
their response to God cannot be captured by the 
insight of a single spirituality. 

The method we chiefly employ is. the- model 
presented by Ignatius in his Spiritual Exercises. Our 
experience as directors of Ignatian eight-day retreats ' 
• influences our approach. . Whil^ we are al^rt to 
movements in people's •ivQgil'^i't corre'spond to the,,: 
Exercises,\ouT focus is ^^^xperience of each 
person. It is personal e)^rience and personal 
history that prepare one for a relationship with God. 
To begiji elsewhere creates the false impression that 
we, encounter God's Spirit by forcing our experiehce 
to.be something that it really is not. Our cQncern 
J follows the appeal of William A. Barry, SJ, who 
/ writes in Soundings: ^ 
/ The director*^ role remains always the same: to ' 
help the retreatant to be reaPbefofre the Lord 
and to let the Lord become real for him. His V. 
focus is on the experiences a person has/iq 
prayer and on the quality of those experiences. 
While we believe Ignatian principles to be helpful " 
in introd^ucing someone to spiritual direction,' We 
remain open to. varfous approaches. Qne method «• 
may be suitable for one person, another for 
someone else. And the jsame person miy find *a • 
specific approach appropriate at different periods of 
Hfe. \ ' 

As directors w^Stiiive wrestled with the problem • 
of sex role and^ lan^age. How do M^e avoid 
suggesting that oaly" certain people-men, especially 
priests-are competent directors? We believe that 
anyone who is Spirit-filled and, literate in, sound' 
spiritual theology, who understands the dynamics of 
healthy interpersonal relationships, and who is* 
willing to engage in some type of siipervision, is the 
kind of person capable of becoming a spiritual; 
director. While \ye may Sometimes use counseling 
skills and retreat experience, our primary role is 
facilitating a person'^ i;anversation with God. We. 
strive to maintain im our dialogue a professional 
relatr.on^iip. We have found, however, that \ve can 
ajso^ devCTop deep friendshipsiwith some wlio engage 
in Conversation with us. / 
For, ovir, spirjtiial direction team the last foyff, 
yearj; h^ive seen much development. .,We have 
dlscpvered how diverse ajre the needs of the people 
coming to us' and how flexible we- must be in- using 
the Ignatiari . model.' .We arc also coming to 
understand bur- needs as directors, and we are 
struggling with the problem.^of how to use our time 
t0gcther '(o best advantbge.vWe devote our weekly 
meetings^' to the presentatjbn and analysis'" of 
.vcrbatim^iand case stud(ts,:to study of the spiritual 
/literature,-and to di^gussion of how best to respond 
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to the needs we. dis»:over within the university 
community. There has grown among us a .hew 
professionalism, created to fneet the needs our^ 
original project exposed. Our fundamental task is to* 
mi^diate the genius of Ignatius to a university 
cQmmunity in the mid-seventies as it awakens to 
new levels of self-awareness. In the accomplishment 
of this task we have made the merest of beginnings.- 
We. are reporting our experience here in the hope 
that other campus ministries will share their 
experiences with us. 



FOOTNOTE 

NOTE: This article^is a joint effort^the entire spiritual direction 
team, ^ not the authors* indWidiill w^kt We make no claim of 
originality fox any' of the ide4$' about spiritual direction discussed. ^ 
here. We have been heavily ; influenced by discussion on spiritual' 
direction at the Jesuit Assistancy Seminar on Spirituality on February 
i I, 1970, iind by the writings of William A. Barry, S.J. , and William 
Connolly, SJ.; of the Center for Religious Development in. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. \'^-'..--\ ' 

George Winzenburgv§ J- 
T. Mictiael McNulty^SJ. 
Marquette tJniyersity 
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New Directidm in Campus Ministry 



Peer Ministry: In. the fall of 1976, a program of 
preparation for peer ministry was. initiated at 
Georgetown UniveVsity. FulMime tJndergraduates 
are helpftd in the developnient of an interior 
spiritual life and the skills needed for various, 
mini^ries-e.g. liturgical activities, residential life, . 
social action programs. Participation can be on 
various levels of- involvement; thejndividual and his 
or her mentor decide on the extent to which 4he 
^tudent can share m the various ministries and the 
extent to which direction is desired for growth in 
faith and prayet. This prqgram for the development 
of yoUth-tQ-youth ministry has gfeat potential and' 
will be carefully monitored and (Evaluated as it 
moves along. Those interested in more details, 
contact Mary K. Himens, S.S.C.M., Chaplain at 
Georgetown University. ^ 



Colleague Consultation as a Method o^ Evaluation^ 
Everyone ad;nits the need to have some format fpr . 
evaluation of Campus Ministers. Various methods 
haye been tried among both Catholic and non- 
Catholic Campus Ministers, and the Catholip Campus 
Mihistry Association has engaged in a study of 
various instruments used in'^valuation .since 1973. 
In 1974 its Executive Board budgeted funds to aid. 
in the desigp. and implementation of Colleague 
Consultation as a tool of such evaluation. CCM A Js 
wilKng to help campuses that wish assistance in thiS 
matter and the USCC Guidelines for Campus 
Ministry (USCC, 1976). contains several useful pages 
on the- topic, (see especially Chapter IH and page 
72V Further details can 6e received from CCMA, 
USCC, or .Rev. F. Stephen Macheiu CM., [St. 
Michael's Parish and Essex^ Gommilaity College, 
Baltimore, Md.,] who has matle a study of the 
subject. ' ' I 
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